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MISSIONARY DISTRICTS AND THEIR BISHOPS 
1. AT HOME 


Alaska: Rt. Rev. Dr. Peter T. Rowe. 
Arizona: Rt.. Rev. Dr. Julius W. At- 


wood. 

Asheville: Rt. Rev. Dr. Junius M. 
Horner. 

Eastern Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr. The- 
odore P. Thurston. 

Eastern Oregon: Rt. Rev. Dr. Robert 
L. Paddock. 

Honolulu: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry B. Res- 


tarick. 

Idaho: Rt. Rev. Dr. James B. Fun- 
sten. 

Nevada: Rt. Rev. Dr. Franklin S. 


Spalding, in charge. - 
New Mexico: Rt. Rev. Frederick B. 
Howden. : 
North Dakota: Rt. 
Tyler. 


North Texas: Rt. Rev. Dr. Edward A. 


Rev. J. Poyntz 


Temple. 
Oklahoma: Rt. Rev. Dr, Francis K. 


Porto Rico: Rt. Rev. Charles B. Col- 
more. 
| Philippine Islands: Rt. Rev. Dr. 


Charles H. Brent. 
Salina: Rt. Rev. Dr. Sheldon M. Gris- 
wold. 
San Joaquin: Rt. 
Childs Sanford. 
South Dakota: Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
Biller, Jr. 
Southern Florida: 
Cameron Mann. 


Rev. Dr. Louis 


The Rt. Rev. Dr. 


Spokane: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lemuel H. 
Wells, in charge. 

Utah: Rts> Rev. Dr: -Franklin S. 
Spalding. 


Western Colorado: Rt. Rev. Dr. Ben- 
jamin Brewster. 

Western Nebraska: Rt. Rev. Dr. 
George A. Beecher. 


Wyoming: Rt. Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. 


Brooke. Thomas. 
Though not a missionary district the Panama Canal Zone has been placed under the care of the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. A. W. Knight 
II. ABROAD 
Anking: Rt. Rev. Dr. D. Trumbull ; Haiti: Rt. Rev. Charles B. Colmore, 
Huntington. in charge. 
Brazil: Rt. Rev. Dr. Lucien L. Kin- hie hie Sige EDO (30 5: 
solving. Taecea? Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel D. 
Cuba: Rt. Rev. Dr. i . Kni gs SSS 
an ores Eraelbien Ww. kale, Mexico: Rt. Rev. Dr. Henry D. Aves. 
i Shanghai: Rt. Rev. Dr. Frederick R. 
Hankow: Rt. Rev. Dr. Logan H. Graves. 
Roots. Tokyo: Rt. Rev. Dr. John McKim. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 
SUBSCRIBERS TO THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


N order to give our subscribers efficient service.it is requested that subscriptions 
be renewed as promptly as possible after expiration notices are received. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions 


will be discontinued unless renewed. Upon the wrapper with each address is a 


note of the time when the subscription expires. 


Changes are made on the fifteenth 


of each month. For subscriptions received later changes appear the following month. 


TO THE CLERGY 
HE Clergy are requested to notify “The Mailing Department, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York,” of changes in their post-office addresses in order that 
the Board’s publications may be correctly mailed to them. 


CONCERNING WILLS 

T is earnestly requested that inquiries be made concerning Wills admitted to 
probate whether they contain bequests to this Society, and that information of 
all such bequests be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. In making 
bequests for missions it is most important to give the exact title of the Society, thus: 
I give, devise, and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America, for the use of the 
OCECIV Ma eanaieie ea ir If it is desired that the bequest’ should be applied to some par- 
ticular department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, “For the 
Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For Foreign Mis- 
sions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work Among Colored People,” 

or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in China,” etc. 
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The camp of heathen Indians in the diocese of Olympia 


Home of the Rev. Luke C. Walker, Indian clergyman in the district of South Dakota 


“HOME” AND ITS EVOLUTION UNDER CHRISTIANITY 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


URING the past month two bishops 
of the Church have been called 
to their rest. One was the aged bishop 
of New Hamp- 
The Death of Two shire, the Rt. Rev. 
Bishops William Wood- 
ruff Niles, D.D. 
Bishop Niles was the oldest of our 
American episcopate, although Bishop 
Tuttle was his senior in consecration. 
The work of Bishop Niles in New 
Hampshire has been of the highest 
type. “He also, by virtue of his fine 
scholarship, has through many years 
rendered most useful service on many 
commissions of the general Church. 
He was a man faithful and well-be- 
loved. In recent years, because of the 
infirmities of age, he had surrendered 
practically all the control and admin- 
istration of his diocese to his coad- 
jutor, Bishop Parker. 


On the morning of April 14th, in a 
hospital of Baltimore, Md., occurred 
the death of the Rt. Rev. Charles Clif- 
ton Penick, D.D., in the 70th year 
of his age. Bishop Penick was con- 
secrated in February, 1877, and suc- 
ceeded Bishop Payne in Liberia. He 
administered his district for a little 
over five years, but at the end of that 
time his health compelled him to re- 
sign and return to this country. 
Bishop Ferguson succeeded him. 

Qn his arrival in Africa Bishop 


Penick found that, in the three years 
which had elapsed since the death of 
Bishop Auer, chaos had arrived. At 
the close of 1877 he writes: “I find 
the African mission confusion worse 
confounded. Every building is tum- 
bling to pieces; I can put my foot 
through the wooden floor of the room 
where I am now writing, yet it is 
the best in the house, and the house 
is as good as any in the mission. The 
books are moulded; furniture honey- 
combed. The records are like autumn 
leaves—only not so close together. 
No school system; no self-support; 
many questions to be settled.” 

Bishop Penick successfully brought 
order out of confusion, and equipped 
the mission for the important work 
which it has since accomplished. One 
of the fruits of his episcopate was the 
founding of the school at Cape Mount. 
Since his resignation Bishop Penick 
has been engaged in parochial work 
in the South, and has rendered occa- 
sional episcopal service. 


OT with threatening suddenness, 
but with a continuous movement, 

the tide of our missionary offerings 
has, for the past 


The four months, been 
Receding slowly receding. 
Tide The report of the 


treasurer on April 
1st, instituting a comparison with the 
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gifts of last year, showed a decrease 
of $62,000. It ought to be stated, 
however, that a part of this falling 
off is no doubt due to the fact that 
this year Easter fell at a later date. 
Many of our large missionary offer- 
ings are made on or near Easter Day, 
and there is always a great increase 
immediately following that feast. 
This would not make itself felt in the 
report up to April 1st, but will appear 
in the record of May ist. Making 
allowance for the difference in the 
date of Easter the actual difference in 
offerings would be about $39,000. 

Of course if this movement con- 
tinues it means a serious additional 
deficit for the Church’s missionary 
treasury. Last year we barely paid 
the obligations, and only by employ- 
ing the unusually large amount of 
legacies which had been received. 
This year the giving is not so great 
as last, and yet it has become neces- 
sary to assume additional obligations 
in the amount of about $75,000. These 
facts are laid before the Church in the 
hope that their urgency will be taken 
seriously to heart, and that each and 
every congregation will give at least 
the amount of its apportionment; thus 
enabling each diocese to do the same. 
It can be done. Let us determine that 
it shall be done! 


E commented last month on the 
effort which was being made to 
secure a more general recognition of 
Good Friday and 

Good Friday Ob- its significance. 
servance Through a corre- 
spondent in Syra- 

cuse, N. Y., we have heard of a con- 
spicuous instance where this was 
done. Upon the request of a majority 
of the clergy of the city the mayor 
consented that there should be a gen- 
eral pause in all kinds of business for 
five minutes at noon. During this 
period of silence the City Hall bell 
tolled thirty-three times, the number 
of the years of our Saviour’s life. 
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Religious services, which were prac- 
tically universal, were of course held 
in all the churches. This observance 
was widely advertised in the daily 
papers during Holy Week, and com- 
ments made upon it in the press in- 
dicate a wide approval of the prac- 
tice thus instituted. No doubt many 
other instances of like character oc- 
curred throughout the country. The 
suggestion for this plan of observ- 
ance originated in our own General 
Convention and may well lead to a 
better recognition of Good Friday. 


N our January issue we commented 


editorially upon a_ significant 
offer which had been made in the 
Shansi Province 


An Opportunity of China, wherein 
Seized the officials re- 
quested the Con- 
gregational missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Board to take entire charge of the 
public school system of a large section 
of the province. The officials were to 
furnish the school houses, equip them 
and appropriate about $4000 for ex- 
penses if the Americans would super- 
vise the work. Full permission was 
given to teach Christianity. 

This proposal was the more signifi- 
cant because Shansi is the province 
where so many native Christians and 
American missionaries, including a 
number of Congregationalists, were 
put to death during the Boxer out- 
break. Unfortunately the Prudential 
Committee of the Board felt it im- 
possible to make the expenditure of 
$10,000 which would be required, and 
they declined the offer. 

But this was not the end. A few 
days ago we received a letter con- 
taining the following information: 


The SPIRIT OF MISSIONS will 
be glad to know that $3000 was 
raised during the Week of 
Prayer in Oberlin for Shansi 
(China), and it is expected that 
the appeal of the Chinese for help 
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will be met by the Shansi Mis- 
sion; i. e., a Superintendent for 
their public schools will be ap- 
pointed whose salary will be 
met by Oberlin College students 
chiefly. The Chinese will meet 
all the other expenses of the 
schools. 

Truly “The blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the Church.” 


We are indeed glad to note that our 
Congregational brethren are not will- 
ing that the prudence displayed by 
their Prudential Committee shall be 
their final reply to the offer of China. 


Pp Brazil comes the news of 

what is undoubtedly the largest 
gift ever made by a single donor in 
any of the distant 


A Brazilian missions of the 
Woman’s Gift Church Donna 


Gonzaya was for- 
merly a member of the Roman Com- 
munion, but found her spiritual needs 
unsupplied. In her search for help 
she associated herself for a time with 
the Congregationalists. Shortly after 
the Church mission was opened in 
Rio de Janeiro, her home city, she 
learned of it and found in the Church 
the apostolic faith and order and the 
reverent worship for which she 
longed. Two years ago she was con- 
firmed by Bishop Kinsolving. 

One of her cherished hopes is to 
see the Church strongly established 
in Rio and provided with a worthy 
building. As the beginning of a 
building fund she has given her own 
home, valued at more than $10,000, 
and has gone to live with a companion 
in two rented rooms. She gladly 
makes the sacrifice for the sake of 
the Church. It is expected that for 
the present the house, slightly re- 
modeled, will serve the purposes of 
the chapel of the Redeemer. A worthy 
church must soon be built in this 
Brazilian capital, a cosmopclitan city 
of a million people. Obviously no 
insignificant building will suffice to 


S| 


THE HOME OF DONNA GONZAYA 


meet the challenge to the Church 


which such a city presents. Bishop 
Kinsolving estimates that at least 
$100,000 will be needed. All things 
considered, that amount seems modest 
enough. Donna Gonzaya’s gift means 
that one-tenth of it, at least, is already 
provided. 


\7O one who is at all familiar with 
it the history of the Indian can 
avoid the conclusion that the greatest 
foe to his advance- 
ment, and the most 
potent factor in his 
demoralization, is 
the liquor sold to him by the white 
man, The effect of whiskey upon the 
white man is bad enough, but upon 
the Indian it is ten-fold worse. That 
which makes his white brother happy 
or foolish, frequently makes the Indian 
a brooding devil or a malignant fiend. 
As a race their only possible safety 
is in total abstinence. 

This has been recognized, not only 
by all missionary workers and friends 


Preaching 
By Example 
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of the Indian, but by the United 
States Government itself. Theoreti- 
cally, liquor is excluded from the 
reservations, and persons selling it to 
Indians are prosecuted. Practically, 
bootleggers have abounded, and “blind 
pigs,’’ while not listed, frequently ex- 
isted, among the fauna of Indian res- 
ervations. It is comforting, therefore, 
to find the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs recognizing so thoroughly 
the seriousness of this matter. Under 
date of February 20th he writes to all 
the employees of the Indian service, 
impressing upon them most strongly 
their duty to save the American Indian 
from the curse of liquor. He says: 
“We have a force of men engaged 
in the suppression of the liquor traffic. 
That is their special business. But it 
is my business, and it is your busi- 
ness, to do everything we can, without 
injecting ourselves offensively into the 
work of others, or assuming a duty 


that is not properly ours, to create’ 


an atmosphere and suggest conditions 
that will be helpful in this respect, and 
above all to be a personal object-lesson 
inviting the Indian to banish liquor. 
on There is nothing that could 
induce me, since I have taken the 
oath of office as Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, to touch a single drop 
of any sort of intoxicating liquor, and 
this regardless of my attitude on the 
Prohibition question. 

“It is my great desire that every 
employee in the Indian Service shall 
realize the tremendous importance of 
the liquor suppression work, and exert 
his best efforts and influence for the 
protection of the Indian from this, his 
worst enemy.” 

Commissioner Sells undoubtedly 
preaches sound doctrine. It is to be 
hoped that those whom he addresses 
will take it seriously. Certainly, in 
approval of his effort, we shall all 
voice the words of Joseph H. Choate, 
who writes to the Commissioner: 
“You are absolutely right in your 
position that if we can save the Ameri- 
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can Indian from the curse of whiskey 
we can save him from pretty much 
all the other ills that threaten him.” 

We should feel greater confidence 
in the Commissioner’s ability wisely 
to carry out his good purpose did we 
not notice that he is said to favor 
the removal of the Indian Bureau 
from the operation of civil service 
rules. 


HE vexed question of the racial 
episcopate finds its way into the 
pages of “The East and The West,” 
the excellent quarterly review pub- 
lished by the So- 


Negro ciety for the 
Bishops Propagation of 
the Gospel. In the 


January number Bishop Gailor of 
Tennessee writes a thoughtful article 
setting forth the difficulties which 
surround the whole question. While 
not arguing definitely on either side, 
his conclusion seems to be that the 
establishment of the racial episcopate 
is beset with such grave dangers as to 
make it undesirable. In the April is- 
sue of the same publication Bishop 
Bratton of Mississippi has a most 
thoughtful article which definitely ad- 
vocates the early consecration of 
Negro bishops. The gist of the article 
will be shown by the following sum- 
mary with which it closes: 


“Let me present three brief 
propositions which I believe to 
be true of an established racial 
episcopate: 

“First, while the recognition 
of distinction between races is 
clear, it is not distinction within 
one diocese and family. It is rec- 
ognition of a racial family and 
providing for its own spiritual 
head and father, by which it be- 
comes a spiritual family in God’s 
great kingdom. 

“Second, while it is distinctly 
raising a problem of negro suf- 
frage in diocesan counsels, it just 
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as distinctly provides a solution 
which leaves the negro in self- 
respecting possession of his 
rights in his own family council, 
while at the same time it brushes 
away all the manifold little nag- 
ging practical questions incident 
thereto. 

“Third, while it recognizes the 
distinction of races in the Church, 
as the early Church did the di- 
vision of Jew and Gentile, it does 
not extinguish either race in pro- 
viding for its life within her 
fold. It organizes the life, upon 
the principle of the Church of 
God, into a family organism with 
its rightful place and office in the 
general assembly of families.” 


The writers of both these articles 
are practically agreed in _ their 
statement of the conditions which now 
exist. They acknowledge the impass- 
able barrier of race difference, the 
serious obstacles involved by associa- 
tion of the races, and that the negroes 
need the leadership of men of their 
own race. They also admit that the 
tendency is toward the _ religious 
separation of the races, and that on 
the whole better results have been 
thus achieved. 

Yet from practically the same 
premises these two Southern bishops 
seem to draw opposite conciusions. 
This is symptomatic of the situation 
in the South to-day. No one is satis- 
fied with the progress we are making 
in winning the Negro to the Church, 
though everyone believes that the 
Negro needs—and needs tremendous- 
ly—what the Church has to give; yet 
we stand waiting for some definite 
leadership, some definition of a policy 
which will be supported with reason- 
able unanimity in those parts of the 
country where it would be put into 
operation. 

Bishop Gailor is right when he says 
that “No question more difficult, more 
complicated or more important than 
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this can come before the General 
Convention,” and when he asks the 
prayers of the faithful in all lands 
that an early and adequate answer 
may be found. 


E are, of course, thinking and 
praying about Mexico and our 
workers there. Up to the time that 
this issue goes to 
press there is no 
disquieting infor- 
mation. Our staff 
there have faced the situation most 
calmly, and have gone about their 
work as usual. With the seizure of 
Vera Cruz, however, a serious condi- 
tion arose. Months ago Bishop Aves 
was requested to use his best judg- 
ment for the safeguarding of mis- 
sionaries, and to act without consul- 
tation with the Board should occa- 
sion arise. On April 22d a message 
was sent assuring him that the Board 
would support him in taking all nec- 
essary precautions for the safety of 
Americans, and asking him to com- 
mand our advice or help freely. On 
the morning of the 23d he replied 
that he had advised all women to 
leave. His message ended with the 
words “All safe.” 

We must all be grateful for the 
courage and fidelity which our 
representatives in Mexico have dis- 
played. 


R. DAVID B. LYMAN, who died 
in Chicago on April 8, at the 
age of 74 years, was the former presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bar Association, 
a lifelong Churchman, and for some 
years a member of the Board of Mis- 
sions. Mr. Lyman had the honor of 
representing the diocese of Chicago in 
nine consecutive General Conventions. 
He was one of the foremost laymen of 
the diocese and had the cause of mis- 
sions deeply at heart. He threw him- 
self most earnestly into the plans of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
and always co-operated energetically 
with the purposes of the Board. 


Our Workers 
in Mexico 
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W HAT is that religious sybarite 

about, who with the noblest 
church, the most exquisite service, 
the purest associations surrounding 
his sheltered life, is worshipping 
God as if he had no missionary 
duty, saying, “O God, Thou art my 
God!” so earnestly that it seems as 
if there were no God left for any- 
body else? When you think what 
God made the man a Christian for, 
there is something tragically gro- 
tesque about it. He has lost the 
purpose of his privilege, and is 
taking for himself what God gave 
him to transmit to other men,—to 
His great hungry world of men.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


THANKSGIVINGS 


66 E thank Thee”— 

For the effort put forth 
by the bishops and clergy of the 
Church to lead their people more 
fully to realize their obligation to 
her Mission. (Pages 333, 344.) 

For the stimulating example of 
loving self-sacrifice set by a Brazil- 
ian woman. (Page 321.) 

That government officials are dis- 

posed to protect the Indian people 
from the vices which destroy. (Page 
321.) 
_ For those who have gone forth to 
the outposts as witnesses for thee 
and representatives of thy Church. 
(Page 345.) 

For the good examples of thy 
servants who have recently been 
a to their rest. (Pages 319, 
322, 


‘INTERCESSIONS 


U nN X JE pray Thee’— 
To move the hearts of thy 


children to offer more generously of 
their substance for the increase of 
Thy Kingdom and the salvation of 
mankind. (Page 319.) 

To protect and sustain in this time 
of trial thy servants, our mission- 
aries and their congregations in the 
Republic of Mexico. 

To give us wisdom and counsel 
for the better development and 
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prosecution of the work among the 
Negroes in this land. (Page 322.) 

To move thy Church to comfort 
and sustain those who strive to bring 
the Chinese people to a knowledge 
of thee and of thy Son, Jesus Christ. 
(Pages 325 and 357.) 

To give the spirit of zeal and 
knowledge to those who are laboring 
for the better establishment of Thy 
ree in our own land. (Page 
330. : 


PRAYERS 


For Generosity 


HEAVENLY FATHER, who 

openest thine hand and fillest 
all things living with plenteousness; 
we glorify thy Holy Name for thy 
loving care of thine unworthy chil- 
dren. May a grateful sense of thy 
mercy and pity move us to love thee 
more truly, and to offer more gen- 
erously for the service of thy King- 
dom the earthly treasures which 
thou hast committed to our hands; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.— 
Amen. 


For the Present Need 


O GOD of all the nations, Who in 

the former time didst lead our 
fathers over the great sea, and 
didst bring them out into a wealthy 
place; Continue, we pray thee, thy 
guidance and protection to us their 
children; May we believe and know 
that thou hast established this na- 
tion for a light in the darkness, a 
helper of the weak, and a courageous 
champion of righteousness and 
peace. Let no selfish desires nor 
evil tempers sway us from our high- 
est duty; nor may we shrink from 
that duty, even though it bring 
hardship and suffering. Help us to 
seek peace and ensue it; yet suffer 
us not to fail as an instrument in 
thy hand. Guide the hearts and 
minds of our rulers, that peace with 
justice, and truth with mercy, may 
be established between us and the 
nations round about. We ask it for 
the sake of Thy Son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


CHINESE PUZZLES 
By the Reverend T, L. Sinclair 


ANY are the puzzles 
of the missionary 
in China, but they 
are not the same as 
those encountered 
in America. For 
example, the first 
requisite for a 
Sunday School is 
children, and in 
America the great 
problem is to se- 
eure a large and 
regular attendance. 
With us in China a 
large attendance is 
by no means the 
hardest part of the 
problem, and when 
secured it was only 
the first step in a 
series of puzzles. 
We next wanted to 
know-who came every Sunday and 
who came only once in a while. Of 
course you will say the obvious way 
to secure this information was to call 
the roll. We tried this just once—it 
almost broke up the Sunday School! 
A name is that by which one is 
identified. The children did not un- 
derstand why we wished to identify 
them. We might send their names to 
America, and America might send over 
and make slaves of those whose names 
we sent. We might send their names 
up to the God, about whom we talked 
so much, and untold calamities might 
descend upon them. Of course no 
harm might come of it, but then again 
it might, and it is best not to take the 
risk. It is the expressed opinion of 
missionaries in China that it is best 
not to take the names of Chinese 
children. Our experience has proved 
the wisdom of that opinion. But we 
found a simple way out of the diffi- 


“No 
tance!” Sign 


Our Admit- 


culty; we stamp their papers every 
Sunday. 

Having a regular attendance, the 
next thing in order is a supply of 
good teachers. We were not so suc- 
cessful in this respect. For teachers 
of the boys we enlisted the services 
of a number of Mahan School scholars, 
and these, with our catechists, form a 
corps of efficient teachers. Buta large 
proportion of our scholars are girls, 
and custom has decreed that they must 
not be taught by young men or boys. 
Where, then, were we to get our 
teachers? The natural answer is: get 
them from among the ladies of the 
congregation. This we have done. It 
was the best thing we could do, be- 
cause the only thing we could do. Yet 
right here we struck a problem. Some 
of these ladies have ‘home duties.” 
Not that they plead these as an ex- 
cuse; they didn’t. They were willing 
to come, and did come, bringing their 


“home duty” with them in the shape 


of a restless, frolicsome baby of one 
or more years. The faithfulness and 
perseverance of these good ladies is 
most commendable, but you can im- 
agine how much the children learn 
when the teacher is leaning over to 
shake “Home Duty” in order to pre- 
vent music not on the program; or 
when she makes a desperate grab to 
rescue “Home Duty” who is attempt- 
ing to balance herself on the back of a 
bench. When we opened Sunday 
School we did not anticipate that les- 
sons in child management would be a 
part of the course, but one must be 
prepared for anything in China. Of 
course not all the ladies of our con- 
gregation are so afflicted; in fact, we 
have one who is not. She is deaf. 
Were deafness and “home duties” 
all with which we had to contend we 
should consider ourselves fortunate, 
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but worse is yet to come. The ladies 
of our congregation cannot read, or 
could not when we first required their 
services. They had to be taught before 
they could themselves be teachers. 
Imagine yourself being a teacher, and 
having not only to prepare your lesson, 
but also to learn to read it. The 
amount these ladies have learned and 
the efficiency with which they do their 
work refiects no small credit on them- 
selves, and more on the lady who is the 
teacher of the teachers. 

The doors are opened at 2 p. m., and 
a man is stationed in the doorway to 
keep out adults. This seems a foolish 
thing to do. In America we combat 
the theory that Sunday School is 
meant for children only. We want the 
adults to come, and how to get them 


The Superintendent, 
Lady Teacher, and Her “Home Duty” 


His Wife, Who is a 


Chinese Puzzles 


is one of the problems of the Sunday 
School, but the Chinese are different 
from the Americans otherwise than in 
color. In China the adults wish to 
come, but we do not wish to have them. 
There is a reason, and if one asks the 
Chinaman he will find out the reason. 
The Chinaman will be frank. He will 
tell you that he comes to wan wan 
(play), and that is just what he does 
come for. Now we are not there to 
play, but to do real, honest, hard work. 
Moreover, his play will be robbed of 
half its fun if he is not allowed to dis- 
cuss the matter with the one standing 
next to him. He has no objection to all 
hearing the remarks he has to make. 
In fact, he is quite generous with his’ 
remarks, and not one bit afraid of 
injuring his voice. Moreover, we have 
not yet erected a peanut gallery, nor 
are our benches so constructed that 
two can sit at the same time in the 
same place, and our aisles are for pass- 
ing in and out. For these reasons we 
deemed it wise to put up a “No ad- 
mittance” sign in the shape of an able- 
bodied coolie. They would probably 
see no other, could not read it if they 
saw it, and would not heed it if they 
could read it. 

We must, however, in justice to the 
Chinese, admit that they do not wil- 
fully make a disturbance. They have 
little idea of reverence as we under- 
stand the word. Reverence with them 
seems to mean a certain form of polite- 
ness to those who are living, and sacri- 
fices to those who are dead. At their 
own temple services they go in and out 
and talk as much as they please, al- 
though the priest may be chanting his 
litany and the people praying. In fact, 
Chinese temple services do not seem 
complete without a lot of idlers stand- 
ing around gazing, talking and some- 
times “scrapping.” They naturally ex- 
pect to do the same when they come to 
our chapels. They do not realize that 
their talking is a disturbing element. 
When we ask them to stop they usually 
readily acquiesce. 


SOME TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


Soon after the doors are opened the 
majority of our scholars have arrived. 
They have evidently learned reverence 
from their elders. They, too, come for 
a good time, and the open door of the 
foreigner’s chapel promises a splendid 
opportunity. American children may 
not be models of orderliness, but they 
at least know that they are expected 
to behave. Chinese children do not 
even know that. Perhaps it is well 
that they do not, for curiosity compels 
when knowledge fails to 
There is much that is curious and won- 
derful to them. They never saw such 
queer clothes as those of that for- 
eigner. They never heard anything 
like that organ. They never saw such 
pictures in all their lives, and what is 
that man standing on that platform 
talking about? Why does he bow his 
head and talk, and all the others bow 
their heads and talk? Seeing all these 
wonderful things they are of course 
just itching to tell the one nearest. 
The itching sensation is too strong to 
be resisted, and the result almost irre- 
pressible. A hymn temporarily fixes 
their attention. It’s a noise. They 


attract. . 


love a noise. The hymn stops and the 
children take up their conversation 
where they left off. The superin- 
tendent looks at the offenders, bangs 
the table, and goes through a lot of 
other gesticulations to get them quiet. 
There is always one child who won’t 
squelch. The superintendent may have 
a most important communication to 
make, but the unsquelchable one is 
talking to her neighbor, tickling the 
child in front, playing with the nearest 
baby, or doing one of a thousand such 
things. One would get angry with her, 
but she has such a sweet way, and 
smiles as if to say: “I do not mean 
any harm; I am only a natural child 
and cannot help it.” 

Finally, unsquelchable becoming 
quiet, and “home duty” having been 
rescued for the sixteenth time, the 
superintendent begins to question the 
children and to tell them the lesson 
story. His task is by no means an 
enviable one. When teaching Ameri- 
can children one can presuppose a 
certain amount of familiarity with 
Bibical terms and names. About the 
only thing one can presuppose in 
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teaching the children of our Sunday 
School is Ignorance. 

If he uses the ordinary term for 
God, they might think he is talking 
about one of their fierce heathen gods. 
If he uses the term for spirit they 
will probably think he means any one 
of a number of spirits whom they 
suppose inhabit this world. If he 
uses the Chinese term for sin they 
think he is talking, not about sin, but 
about punishment for sin. There are 
very few if any Chinese terms which 
adequately convey Christian ideas. 
Thus we have to take terms which do 
not mean what we mean, and so use 
them that they will mean what we 
mean. 

Biblical names form another diffi- 
culty. The names of many of the 
most important Bible characters. are 
also common everyday American 
names, and there is little chance of a 
child hearing the names and not 
knowing that they are names. In the 
Chinese Bible the names are trans- 
literated. We use Chinese words 
whose sounds closest approximate the 
names’ original sound. But these 
sounds may have a number of dif- 
ferent meanings. For instance, Jesus 
in Chinese becomes Ya Su. _ The last 
part of which is the same sound as 
the word for book. Consequently 
many Chinese have gotten the im- 
pression that we are talking about a 
book called Ya. It is the same with 
other names. Moreover, these names 
are strange to the Chinese. David, 
John, Paul, etc., are as strange and 
curious to the Chinese as the names 
on laundry shop signs are to us. The 
superintendent, of course, attempts to 
explain these names and terms, but 
we must remember he has before him 
an uncertain quantity of restless 
humanity; children unaccustomed to 
order or attention; and, moreover, in 
that building are a number of people 
and things intensely interesting to 
the Chinese. When they enter the 
chapel they enter a new environment, 


Chinese Puzzles 


an environment to them very curious 
and remarkable. Teaching Sunday 
School there is something like what 
teaching in a circus tent would be at 
home. 

After the superintendent has fin- 
ished the children are separated into 
classes. Then to hear the teachers 
one would be c mvinced that they 
thought the amount of information 
imparted was in proportion to the 
noise made. Hach seems to be trying 
to talk louder than everyone else. 
The noise almost makes a foreigner 
lose his mind, but the Chinese thrive 
on it; it is their way of doing things. 
When a man teaches, or a scholar 
studies the whole neighborhood knows 
it, and if he should get into a quarrel 
it is not his fault if the whole city 
does not know it. The Chinese do 
not seem to mind at all. While the 
foreigner is debating whether to 
laugh or have nervous prostration 
they are unconcerned. 

Under such circumstances it is re- 
markable that the children learn any- 
thing, yet they do learn a great deal. 
I have often been surprised at their 
answers. Furthermore, they do all 
their learning while at Sunday School. 
They should, of course, study at home. 
Many of them do not. They have a 
good excuse for not doing so; their 
mothers, and many of their fathers, 
cannot read. They probably would 
not teach their children if they could. 
They are not enthusiastic about their 
children learning the foreign doctrine. 
The ordinary father permits his child 
to go to Sunday School because the 
child wants to go, and it is easier to 
let him go than to stop him from 
going. Nevertheless, the foreigner 
ought to feel very crateful to him for 
his condescension, but to expect him 
to teach the child would be beyond all 
reason. 

It is with mingled feelings of ad- 
miration, merriment and pity that one 
watches these children Sunday after 
Sunday. Some are neatly dressed, 
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bright and smiling; many are dirty. 
A plentiful supply of soap and water 
would be a valuable addition to the 
Sunday School if their use could be 
enforced, and judging from appear- 
ances no better Christmas present 
could be given than a handkerchief, 
provided it would be washed as often 
as once a month. It is easily seen 
that some of the children are from 
very poor families. They are igno- 
rant, their clothes are ragged, and 
judging both from the clothes and the 
individuals within the clothes they are 
not familiar with water. Many of 
them have sore heads; more have sore 
eyes. A little knowledge, combined 
with a few precautions, would have 
prevented much of this. The .cheer- 
fulness of some of them under it all 
is nothing less than marvelous. 
Yet not all are cheerful. As one 
looks into the faces of some of them 
he cannot but feel that it has not been 
theirs to know the pleasures and joys 
which are the due of every child. 
They have had to skip that part, and 
while yet children are forced to bear 


the burdens of life. On their faces 
are the marks of toil and care. In 
them one sees a sadness, an absence 
of childish delight, which makes him 
pity, and wish to give back to them 
their lost childhood. Some of these 
toilworn little ones come in carrying 
children not much smaller than them- 
selves. One such rarely misses a Sun- 
day and as rarely fails to bear her 
burden. The little girl is dirty, un- 
kempt, and in a way unattractive, yet 
her tender solicitude and care for the 
child, and the fondness shown by the 
child for her, prove that she is acting 
a mother’s part toward the perhaps 
motherless little one committed to her 
care. 

Looking into their faces one feels 
that in some of them there is latent 
that from which the noblest manhood 
and womanhood comes. They are by 
their creator destined to be the perfec- 
tion of his creation, but in the midst 
of filth, degradation, greed, falseness 
and sin, the realization of latent noble- 
ness is impossible. God has planted 
the seed, but the weeds are too thick 
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for growth. Man has foiled the pur- 
pose of his Creator and blighted the 
lives of these children. Seeing them 
one pities the child that is; thinks of 
the man that might be; is saddened 
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because of the man that will be. Their 
souls cry out to us to give them a 
chance so that the man who is to be 
may be the man that he can be and 
ought to be. 


There are in Yangchow something over 100,000 such children. 
will rent rooms large enough.to teach a Sunday School of fifty. 


$2.50. a month 
$6.00 a month will 


pay a teacher to teach a day school of thirty in the building rented for $2.50. ‘ 
We now have two Sunday Schools in Yangchow. In them there are about 100 


children. 


two missionaries, working in ‘these two Sunday Schools. 


We hope to have more scholars and more schools later. 


There are only 
We hope soon to increase 


our number of scholars to 500. But what about the 99,500? 


FITTING THE GARMENT TO.THE CLOTH IN 
DOMESTIC FIELDS 


By the Reverend. Edward Henry Eckel, Provincial Secretary of the 
Southwest 


NE of the important subjects 
reported on at the Provin- 
cial Synod of the South- 
west in January was Asso- 

ciate Missions. This was the Board 
of Strategy’s answer to the question, 
felt as a more or less harassing one 
in every diocese and domestic mis- 
sionary field in the land, How shall we 
fit the garment to the cloth? or in 
other words, How shall we find and 
minister to the scattered sheep of the 
flock? How shall we sustain the weak 
places in the diocese and at the same 
time extend the gospel as this Church 
hath received the same to the regions 
lying beyond? 

It is noteworthy that this report 
was the work of a layman, Mr. James 
A. Waterworth, of St. Louis. It 
showed at once a just appreciation of 
the Church’s spiritual mission and the 
necessity of administering the work 
with practical and economic efficiency. 
The following statements will no doubt 
appeal directly to the experience and 
sympathy of bishops, diocesan boards, 
and the missionary clergy every- 
where: 


“It is, we think, generally conceded 
that the present system of allotment 
of cures, tenure of office and remuner- 
ation of our mission clergy, is far 
from satisfactory. The work is not 
evenly distributed, the stipend is gen- 
erally inadequate, payment is not al- 
ways prompt, the continuance of em- 
ployment is not guaranteed, and the 
field is not half covered. It can hardly 
be wondered at, then, that it is becom- 
ing difficult to get men to take duty 
under such conditions, and that the 
supply of men for the mission field is 
becoming less and less year by year. 
Our mission clergy pass in sad proces- 
sion through one diocese to another in 
their effort to better living conditions, 
without a long enough stay in any one 
field to become acquainted with the 
work, with the people, or with their 
brother clergy. The system, or lack 
of system, which permits such condi- 
tions to exist cannot be right, nor 
favorable to the work of the Church. 
It certainly is not good business; and 
as your committee is dealing to a cer- 
tain extent with the business end of 
missions, it would seem to be its duty 
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to approach the subject from the busi- 
ness side, and to recommend that the 
mission work of this province be put 
upon a sound business basis.” 

The following crisp and pointed 
recommendations were made, which, it 
may be said parenthetically, are not 
mere theory but have already been 
tested and found effective in places 
where they have been applied: 

“The mission field of each diocese 
should be divided into well defined 
Mission Districts, whose boundaries 
should be determined in large measure 
by homogeneousness of conditions and 
facility of access to all parts of the 
district by rail or good roads, and by 
the presence of good towns. The area 
of the district should be sufficient to 
furnish ample and continuous work 
for the clergy in charge, together with 
opportunity for extension. The de- 
fining and bounding of his field of 
labor would tend to concentrate the 
study, effort and responsibility of the 
missionary upon the work and develop- 
ment of his own jurisdiction. 

“A clergy-house or rectory should in 
every case be provided in the center 
(of the facilities) of the district. 
This would give the missionary a 
home and headquarters, privacy, pub- 
lic consideration and an added self- 
respect. 

“Mission stations should be estab- 
lished at first at such points as could 
immediately contribute to the support 
of the services, and from these points 
the missionary could proceed to open 
up other stations that would eventu- 
ally contribute, and extend his min- 
istrations and influence throughout 
his district, the theory being that the 
whole district is his cure. 

“Every mission station should be 
pledged to the Missionary Board of 

‘the Diocese to contribute a specified 
amount weekly, or monthly, for the 
support of the services at the station 
and its vicinity, which sum should be 
collected and forwarded regularly to 
the missionary board by the warden 
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or clerk of the mission. All moneys 
contributed by missions should be paid 
over at once to the diocesan board or 
to the bishop, according to the fund 
towards which contributed. The 
treasurer of the board should see that 
all pledges are promptly paid. The 
missionary should not be expected to 
collect pledges for his own support 
under any circumstances. 

“Services should be held at each es- 
tablished station regularly without in- 
terruption, and with a frequency bear- 
ing some relation to the amount of its 
contributions. The Mankato. plan 
gives approximately one Sunday serv- 
ice for each $25 of stipend. Some 
stations would have services every al- 
ternate Sunday, others every third 
Sunday, others once a month, but all 
regularly. 

“Under a system of associated mis- 
sionaries the central station and other 
pivotal stations could have service 
every Sunday. With each Sunday 
service a weekday or two weekdays, 
as occasion might require, should be 
spent in the mission town, to become 
acquainted with the people of the vi- 
cinity, catechize the children, encour- 
age the communicants, deliver lectures 
and assist the community by advice 
and practical help in their efforts for 
social betterment. In this way the 
whole district might be gradually cov- 
ered with service and personal ac- 
quaintance. The general rule, propor- 
tioning the amount of service in some 
(not flexible) degree to the contribu- 
tions, is a wholesome rule. 

“The minimum stipend of a mis- 
sionary should be $1,200, travel ex- 
penses and a rectory, or rooms in a 
clergy house. This amount should be 
made up in part by a fixed stipend 
paid by the missionary board and the 
remainder by the pledges of the mis- 
sions in the district. In case the con- 
tributions from the missions in any 
district should be increased by the en- 
ergy and labors of the missionary, he 
should be permitted to benefit by the 
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increase to the extent of increasing 
his total stipend from all services to 
a maximum, say, of $1,500 per annum, 
after which the surplus, if any, should 
go to the general fund of the mission- 
ary board. A missionary who, after 
years of service, has brought up his 
district to the maximum of work and 
contributions, should have the prefer- 
ence for the rectorship of a vacant 
self-supporting parish. There ought 
to be a goal of preferment kept be- 
fore every able and conscientious mis- 
sionary. 

“The missionary’s stipend should be 
paid to him in full by the missionary 
board promptly on the appointed days. 
Delinquent pledges should be carried 
by the board. No business man asks 
his employees to wait for their sal- 
aries until he makes collections, 
neither should the missionary board 
ask its mission clergy to wait. 

“The foregoing rules should apply 
to every mission district under what- 
ever plan organized. 

“It is respectfully suggested that 
the bishops require of their people 
that every mission in their dioceses 
should be properly manned, properly 
equipped and properly supported. It 
is not asking more than the life of 
the mission and the good morals of the 
people absolutely require. It is good 
morals as well as good business to 
make men live up to a high standard 
of business obligation.” 

( The remainder of the report dealt 

with the details of two plans, desig- 
nated respectively ‘‘Associate Mis- 
sions” and “Associated Missionaries,” 
the former being a grouping of mis- 
sion stations with a center under 
the ministry of one missionary, 
who might in this case be a married 
man; and the latter a similar group- 
ing of stations with possibly a much 
wider extent, under a number of mis- 
sionaries, unmarried, and living to- 
gether in a centrally located clergy 
house, one of them being an older and 


more experienced priest-in-charge or 
superior, and the others being younger 
priests or deacons, working under his 
general direction and rotating in their 
service of the several missions in their 
charge. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT 


NOTICE appeared last month of 
the death of the Rev. Miguel 
Barcellos da Cunha of our Brazil mis- 
sion. Further letters have since been 
received containing quotations from 
the local papers, religious and secular, 
testifying to his character and ability. 
One of the latter said: ‘The grief in 
Pelotas was general. He was a most 
virtuous priest, an exemplary head of 
his family and an upright citizen.” 
One of his follow-ministers wrote to 
the little Church paper, the H'standarte 
Christao: ‘“Miguelito was a strong 
Christian. Let us honor his memory 
by living, as he lived, for the glory of 
God.” 

Mr. da Cunha was born in Pelotas 
and confirmed there during the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Mr. Meem. He was 
ordained deacon 
in 1908 and priest 
in 1910s tin his 
ministry he 
served under the 
Rev. Dr. Brown, 
in Rio de Janeiro, 
until his failing 
health com- 
pelled his’ re- 
turn to his 
home in Pe- 
lotas, where 
he died on 
January 23d. 
Although 
only twenty- 
eight, Mr. da 
Cunha had i 
become known as a fluent and vigorous 
speaker, and a man of ability and 
judgment. He will be greatly missed 
in the Brazil mission. 


INSPIRING LEADERSHIP 


In the March number of the Albany Church Record appears the follow- 


ing letter from Bishop Nelson, addressed to the people of his diocese. 


His 


words are so true, and apply so generally, that we are glad to publish them, 
hoping that they may reach the hearts and consciences of Churchmen outside 
of as well as within the diocese of Albany. 


T a meeting of the Board of 
Missions, held in New York, 
February 11th, the Treasurer 
showed conclusively that the 

work of winning the world for Our 
Lord Jesus Christ must be retarded 
and many opportunities be lost unless 
the Dioceses and Parishes make a 
more earnest effort to meet their share 
of the cost. 

I had heard this many times before, 
and yet it came to me with a fresh 
force after I had listened to discus- 
sions of the particular needs and the 
inspiring reports from our distant 
outposts. 

One note was sounded at this meet- 
ing which has been ringing in my 
ears ever since, “The only way to in- 
crease interest in Missions is to arouse 
more devotion to the Saviour of the 
World.” I wish to lay all my emphasis 
on this point. It is useless to quote 
figures and to prophesy deficits. These 
are disheartening things. It is better 
to turn our thoughts to Our Blessed 
Lord Himself and to consider what we 


are doing for Him in our personal, 


lives and in the world about us. 

We are inclined to find fault with 
our apportionments, and to criticize 
the mathematical system by which 
they are assigned. There may be 
errors in the system, and if so they 
can and will be corrected. But even 
so, our share in the work for Christ 
will be one of which we may be proud. 


Let us not think of it as a burden, but > 


take it up as a privilege, and do our 
very best to prove that we are cheer- 
ful givers. 

Apportionments are of many kinds, 


but they all lead back to the same 
principle of faith and devotion. _ 

Have you met your apportionment? 

I am addressing this question to 
each member of the Church in this 
Diocese, and I ask each one before 
answering it to consider these three 
points: First, The Son of God gave 
His life for you, and nothing can have 
so great a claim upon your thought 
and gratitude as this central fact of 
the world’s history. What are you 
doing to show your appreciation of 
God’s redeeming love? Are you pay- 
ing your apportionment? 

Second, many heroic men and 
women are sacrificing comforts and 
luxuries to carry the knowledge of 
the Gospel to those whose lives are 
darkened through ignorance, and 
whose weaknesses are exploited for 
selfish gain. These, for Christ’s sake, 
and for love of those for whom He 
died, are proving that Christianity 
has not lost its power to develop noble 
lives, and when you read of their 
deeds your hearts glow with admir- 
ation and enthusiasm. You are, per- 
haps, doing none of these heroic 
things, but you can give some time 
each day to prayer for those who are 
doing so. Are you meeting your ap- 
portionment? 

Third, Your parish is asked to col- 
lect and forward the offerings of those 
who believe in Jesus Christ and de- 
sire that His Kingdom shall be estab- 
lished in all the world. Faith and 
love cannot be measured by money, 
but money can be used as an expres- 
sion of faith and love. Have you met 
your apportionment? 
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FUKUI IN ECHIZEN 
By the Reverend J. Hubard Lloyd 


UKUI, the capital of the his- 
toric province of Echizen, is 
one of the ancient castle 

towns, and has about it the 
flavor of Old Japan. It is still the 
home of the famous Matsudaira fam- 
ily. Being in the silk district of 
Japan, that industry largely predomi- 
nates. It is also an educational cen- 
tre, having in addition to the primary 
and middle schools, a large Normal 
School, a Commercial, Agricultural, 
and a Girls’ High School. Also it is 
a Buddhist stronghold, boasting over 
fifty temples. 

Here our Church has been at work 
with more or less success for fifteen 
years. It has labored under the great 
disadvantage of having no suitable 
building for worship. We have at 
present about thirty communicants, a 
Sunday School of forty, a night school 
of thirty, a young men’s club of fif- 
teen, and a Woman’s Auxiliary of ten 
members. Our Japanese deacon, the 
Rev. Mr. Yagi, is laying foundations 
for a strong work. Recently the Rev. 
P. A. Smith has taken charge, and 
expresses himself as very hopeful of 
the opportunity which lies before the 
Church. He says: “I have always 
heard that this was a hard place for 
Christian work, but it does not seem 
so to me, thus far. For example, our 
catechist has negotiated, with good 
success, with the postmaster for the 
privilege of preaching to the employes 
of the postoffice. Also at the Bible 
talk this evening (March 20) twelve 


were present besides the catechist. 
Six of these came more than a mile 
after a hard day’s work, though none 
of them were Christians.” 

The work in Fukui is still hampered 
by the lack of a proper church build- 
ing. We have a most comfortable 
home for the missionary and another 
home for the catechist, a dormitory 
and playground for the students of 
the night school, and we own a lot 
upon which we hope to build a com- 
bined church and parish house. To 
achieve this the Christians of Fukui 
have for several years been gathering 
money. In all they have raised 1500 
yen ($750), but they need $1500 more 
before beginning to build. The plan 
is to erect a building, the first floor 
of which shall serve temporarily as a 
church and the second floor as a parish 
house. As the congregation grows, 
and an adequate church building be- 
comes possible, the whole of this pro- 
posed building will be needed for 
parish purposes. 

All this is interesting, you say, but 
why should it be set down here? Be- 
cause anyone familiar with the situ- 
ation in Japan knows that it is at 
present impossible for the Japanese 
Church to meet its current expenses, 
much less erect buildings. Help must 
be had from American Christians if 
this is to be accomplished. Is there 
not someone who will render this aid 
to the faithful Japanese Christians of 
Fukui, who have striven so earnestly 
to help themselves? 


Any contributions for Fukui may be sent to the Rev. J. H. Lloyd, Box 25, Big 
Stone Gap, Va., or to the treasurer at the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, marked “For the Fukui Parish House Building Fund.” 
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THE RISING GENERATION OF MAYINIT 
Although future citizens of the United States, they are as yet untouched by civilization 


FIRST CALL FOR MAYINIT 
: By the Reverend Robb White 


T is not unusual nowadays for a 
party of globe-trotters to be 
sidetracked at Manila for a visit 
to the primitive savages, the wild 

man with the bark on. These last six 
months it must have been a surprise 
to some of these to find at Tukukan, 
a village just about an hour’s journey 
out of Bontoc and hostile to it from 
time immemorial, an American lady 
as sole white resident. Miss Water- 
man graduated with Wellesley’s first 
class, and her recognized standing as 
the best authority on the dialect of 
the Bontoc Igorot keeps up the tradi- 
tions of scholarship of her ~ Alma 
Mater. She has gone to live in Tuku- 
kan, and already there are indications 
that one of the small villages is going 
to become Christian in toto. Several 
of the leading old men, with their 
wives and children, have already been 


baptized, and others are at present 
under instruction. This seems to 
suggest similar possibilities for the 
Mayinit region, hitherto unopened. 
The people have been very hostile to 
Americans, Filipinos and neighboring 
Igorots alike. There are three large 
compact villages—Mayinit, Guinaang 
and Dalican—and they boast that 
there is not a Christian in one of 
them. This region is about half-way 
between Bontoc and Fidelisan, where 
the Sagada saw-mill is located. 
Recently the trail into Bontoc 
which the Government compelled 
these three villages to construct, was 
declared finished, and we have made 
two trips in to spy out the land. Once 
we went on horseback from Bontoc, 
an easy trip of two or three hours, 
with occasional stops to remove the 
trees and vines which the Igorots had 
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placed, and in some cases fastened, 
across the trail. The next time we 
climbed over the mountains from Fi- 
delisan, a trip the reverse of easy. 
For several days after one member of 
this latter party occupied a bed of 
rest, if not of ease, in the hospital. 
The tedium of the journey was fre- 
quently lightened by the gay trouba- 
dour songs of one of our carriers. 
He had had bad luck at ban-king—not 
the English word of that appearance 
but an Igorot correlative that is 
worked with three cocoanut shells 
and an elusive corn—and he had been 
compelled to sell his wife’s skirt to 
liquidate the debt of honor. But what 
matter? This is the season when she 
ought to be working in the rice-field 
mud with only a banana leaf, and by 
and by he would make her another of 
pounded bark. 

It was interesting to learn at first 
hand of a Roman mission established 
among a similar tribe of head-hunters 
a little farther north some 200 years 
ago. The masonry is still standing, 
and a mahogany tree three feet in di- 
ameter is growing amid the ruins, 
fringed with palms and smaller trees. 
The Igorots say a monster crocodile, 
offended because his title of Apo was 
given to another, had eaten all the 
padres, one a day. 

Mayinit is the central one of the 
three villages, and a very unique 
Igorot community. Its houses are 
built in close array, in rows fairly 
regular, all over a volcanic ledge 
about 500 yards long and 100 yards 
wide. The post holes are drilled in 
this rock. There are no pig-pens, nor 
potato vines, and not even a stench 
perceptible a stone’s throw away. On 
either side of this ledge flows a 
stream of steaming hot water, whose 
heat is constantly augmented by jets 
of fresh steam at intermittent inter- 
vals. Sulphur, salt and calcium are 
very apparent, and we saw not one 
case of skin disease in the whole vil- 
lage. The making of salt is the great 


First Call For Mayinit 


industry, and the method of manu- 
facture quite peculiar. There are per- 
haps a hundred little grass hovels 
through which the water is led. Each 
one is paved with loose stones, and as 
the steam rises these stones become 
encrusted with a fine, clean saline de- 
posit that looks exactly like hoar- 
frost. 

From our camp at night we looked 
out upon the weird figures of the sav- 
age warriors, a blanket draped about 
their shoulders, a spear or head-axe 
in one hand and a flaming torch held 
high in the other, leaping from bould- 
er to boulder through the swirling 
steam-clouds. It reminded us keen- 
ly of our own skin-clad Saxon for- 
bears, with their battle-axes and 
fierce lust for the fray, looming 
through the flickering mists of an- 
tiquity. 

The people seemed quite frank and 
frankly hostile. They were anxious 
to understand quite clearly what we 
wanted to know, and when they knew 
they answered with equal clearness. 
The usual custom in this part of the 
country is to refer all questions to 
some head man, or leader of the 
party, who acts as sole spokesman. 
Not so in Mayinit. Nobody intruded. 
But nobody deferred to anybody else 
or hesitated about answers. 

“They didn’t want Americans or Fil- 
ipinos to come into their community 
because they did not like what they 
had seen in Bontoc and elsewhere of 
the customs of some specimens. They 
did not desire schools or churches; 
if they had they would have built 
them, or else attended those already 
built in neighboring villages. They 
did not want any road into their 
midst because it would mean _ that 
many strangers would come to bathe 
in their hot water, which was excel- 
lent for all manner of sickness. But 
the government had ordered them to 
build it and they had done so, and 
done it well, as any one could see for 
himself. They had built it because 


SALT-ENCRUSTED MAYINIT 


the constabulary soldiers would come 
and shoot them or burn up their 
houses if they defied the government, 
and for a little thing like a few days’ 
work it was not worth while to go to 
war. However, if things got crowd- 
ing too fast, they would take some 
heads and hide in the mountains; 
very soon the enemy would leave be- 
cause making a living up there was 
too hard for anybody but an Igorot.” 

Already the men of Dalican have 
signed a treaty of peace with the men 
of Sagada, and given Father Staun- 
ton two eggs, rather small and very 
dirty, to bind the bargain, while they 
ate the pig of peace. Overtures are 
pending from the men of Tukukan to 
the men of Agawa for a similar 
treaty. The last head in question be- 
tween these two was removed.in our 
mission yard in Bontoc, and the men 
who did the killing very naively in- 
formed our mission doctor that “there 
was a man out in the grass very 
sick.”” He was not sick, then, though. 

The Mayinit region is high—prob- 


ably about 5000 feet—and_ should, 
therefore, be very healthful. It is 
about two hours on a pony from Bon- 
toc, where the resources of our mis- 
sion and of the provincial capital, 
with its hospital, doctors, nurses, etc., 
are available. 

It is waiting for some one who 
wants a task corresponding to the one 
that met those pioneers who first 
tackled that hard, fertile soil of our 
western plains. Or else some one 
who will relieve some of the present 
staff, so that they might become ex- 
plorers anew. 


ISHOP BROOKE ordained to the 
diaconate on April 7th Mr. Je- 
diah Edward, who has been doing 
faithful work as a lay missionary 
among colored people in Oklahoma 
City and Shawnee since November, 
1912. Mr. Edward is a West Indian 
from St. Christopher’s, a man of ma- 
ture years and business experience, 
and was a denominational minister. 
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A VISION! AN APPEAL! THE RESPONSE! 
ST. LUKE’S INTERNATIONAL HOSPITAL, TOKYO, eee 
By Phebe B. Pancoast 


YEAR ago Dr. Teusler came 

to the United States with a 
challenge from the Japanese 

as to the sincerity of our 
Christian profession. The story of 
the formation of the American Coun- 
cil and the Woman’s Council is well 
known. Bishop Brent’s resolution, 
unanimously adopted at the joint ses- 
sion of the General Convention in Oc- 
tober, requesting ‘‘that the people of 
the Church give liberal and prompt 
offerings for the realization of the 
plan of enlarging St. Luke’s Hospital,” 
laid upon the Church a tremendous 
responsibility and resulted in a deter- 
mined effort to secure the sum needed. 

Realizing that the more widespread 
the interest the better the results, let- 
ters and literature were sent to every 
diocese. As a result 44 of the 48 
states have responded to the appeal. 
Every state on the Pacific coast has 
contributed to the fund and three 
women from California are on the 
Woman’s Council—a witness to the 
Japanese of the friendliness of the 
Church towards them. 

There have been many gifts which 
showed real sacrifice. The desire to 
share in the progress of the work of 
the Kingdom is shown in such gifts as 
came from the “Rosebud” women, the 
Navajo Indians at Fort Defiance, Ari- 
zona, and from deaconesses in far re- 
mote regions; also in gifts of treas- 
ured bits of jewelry, gold and silver. 
Of these one writes: “not that it rep- 
resents money power but is simply a 
visible prayer. One is ashamed to 
pray and do nothing, or to hold back 
anything on account of its being 
small.” 

Of the true value of any gift no one 
but God can judge. One of the edu- 
cational effects of this widespread in- 
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terest is shown by the united efforts 
that have been made and are being 
made in cities: A campaign was 
made in Rochester, N. Y., and in two 
weeks over $1,300.00 was raised. Ev- 
ery parish was represented; men, 
women and children all having their 
part in the offering. It is hoped oth- 
ers will follow this splendid example. 
One city reports that people have been 
interested who never before believed 
in missions—a testimony to the value 
of authorized “Specials” as a means 
of .awakening missionary interest. 
Another city sends with its gift $50.00 
from a Congregational church. One 
Sunday School class of about 40 of the 
very poorest children in one parish 
sent $2.00 in amounts of from 2 to 10 
cents, in addition to their Lenten 
offering, which was nearly $50.00. 

But these reports, favorable as they 
are, have not met the challenge before 
us. There is now in cash and pledges 
a little over $62,000.00, some of it con- 
ditional upon the entire $100,000.00 
now needed being given. 

The door of opportunity is open. 
To enter is to witness to the sincerity 
of our Christian profession. _To draw 
back is to show timidity when the call 
is for courage! What the Church 
does in such a crisis depends on what 
is done by individuals. What has your 
response been to this appeal? What 
will it be? 

Information, literature, or sugges- 
tions as to methods of céoperation may 
be had from Mr. John W. Wood, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York; Mr. John S. Rog- 
ers, Secretary American Council, 27 
Cedar Street, New York City; Mrs. 
Charles R. Pancoast, Secretary of the 
Woman’s Council, 408 West Price 
Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE BELL HANGING IN THE DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH 
Archdeacon Mellen is at its right and the Rev. Mr. Orihuela at the left 


BLESSING OF A CHAPEL BELL IN MEXICO 
By the Reverend Arthur H. Mellen, Archdeacon of Mexico 


OME people say that the first 
idea in having church bells 
was to make a great noise to 
frighten bad spirits away 

from the place. Now the bell is sup- 
posed to let the good spirits know 
when it is time for the service to be- 
gin; but they are often late just the 
same, and sometimes the sound of the 
bell is the signal for a man to look at 
his watch, and decide to stay at home 
and finish the morning paper. Nevy- 
ertheless there are some church bells 
that are really needed and really 
heeded, and the bell about which I 
am writing is one of that kind. 
The congregation of the mission 


chapel in San Pedro Martir is not ex- 
actly what you would call a wealthy 
congregation, for very few of them 
have any shoes to wear, even when 
they go to church. If that is the 
case how can they be expected to have 
watches in their pockets or clocks in 
their homes to tell them when it is 
time to go to church on Sunday? As 
a matter of fact it has been the cus- 
tom for many years to send some one 
around to the houses to let them know 
when it was church time. 

There came a time when the roof 
of their little chapel let the rain come 
in, and some one said that the dirt 
floor was not good enough for the 
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church any way, and as they had to 
do something they all decided to help 
and do something really fine—and so 
they did. This work had to be a ven- 
ture of faith as far as most of the 
money was concerned, but it is sur- 
prising to see the results when people 
give what they have to give, even if 
they haven’t very much money. 
Strong arms and willing hearts make 
a powerful combination for getting 
work done, and they all gave freely of 
these. 
The bricks for the solid arched 
roof, and the nice red tiles for the 
floor, and the cement for the altar 
were all brought out from the station 


“The bell was raised to its place where it 
now hangs to call the people to worship.” 


Blessing of a Chapel Bell in Mexico 


over the rough stony road. The water 
for mixing the mortar was one of the 
most serious problems; it had to be 
carried in goat-skins on the backs of 
the men for a long distance. 

Building materials must be paid for 
with money, and so some debt on the 
building could not be avoided. The 
idea of having a bell was entirely out 
of the question. Nevertheless they 
decided to leave a round hole right in 
the peak over the front door, in the 
hope that some day there would be a 
bell to hang there. Of course, there 
are open places just like that in all 
parts of the mission field, and it very 
often happens, just as in this case, 
some one makes a special gift and 
fills it up most beautifully. One day 
the archdeacon received a letter with 
some money in it. The letter said 
that the money was to buy a bell for 
the chapel in San Pedro Martir. 

When Rev. Mr. Orihuela, who is in 
charge of the mission, heard that, he 
remembered how he felt the first time 
he ever saw a real Christmas tree. 
He sat right down and began to trans- 
late out of an English book some very 
beautiful prayers, and made up a spe- 
cial service in Spanish for the bene- 
diction of a church bell. He had the 
service nicely printed, so that each 
person could have a copy, and he asked 
the archdeacon to come to the mis- 
sion and conduct the service. The 
new bell was hung in the door of the 
church for this service, where it could 
be touched at the words of benedic- 
tion. The woman at one side has no 
service leaflet because she does not 
know how to read, but the little boy 
on the other side thinks he does, and 
that is quite enough for him. Imme- 
diately after the service in the door of 
the church the bell was raised to its 
place, where it now hangs to call the 
people to worship. 

These pictures do not look much 
like war in Mexico, and when there 
are more missions there will be more 
such pictures. 


THE HOME OF THE MISSIONARY WORKERS 


SOME VIRGINIA INDIANS 
By the Reverend Thomas Deane Lewis 


HE public has learned a great 
deal during the last few years 
_of the life and needs of the 
mountain people of the South 
from missionaries who have pene- 
trated these inaccessible regions, but 
there is a little settlement in the moun- 
tains of Amherst County, Va., which 
is still practically unknown to the 
outside world. It is a community of 
some 450 Indians, whose settlement 
in the county is said to date back to 
the latter part of the 18th or the early 
part of the 19th century. 

There is a tradition here that about 
that time the inhabitants “were ac- 
customed to see small bands of In- 
dians passing through, making their 
pilgrimage to Washington to see the 
Great White Father. Some of the 
members of one or more of these bands 
dropped off in Amherst County,” and 
formed the settlement from which 
has sprung the Indian community of 
the present day. There are, to-day, 


few full-blooded Indians among them, 
but they live distinct and separate 
from the white population on the one 
hand, and the negro on the other. 
This gives to their lives a pathetically 
isolated condition, socially. 

A recent rector of the parish, the 
Rev. C. A. Ashby, of Elizabeth City, 
N. C., to whom I am indebted for 
many facts about the people, says: 
“They live chiefly in cabins about 16 
feet square, and in one of these homes 
will often be found two or three fam- 
ilies and more than a dozen individ- 
uals.” Some of them own their little 
homes, but most of them live in small 
rented cabins. Until a few years ago 
little was done for them, either in the 
way of schools or religious training. 
An occasional preaching service was 
held by a minister of first one and then 
another denomination, chiefly by the 
Baptists. 

Some ten years ago the Rey. A. P. 
Gray, Jr., then a student at the Vir- 
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ginia Seminary, began holding serv- 
ices there regularly during the sum- 
mer, and through his efforts a neat 
chapel, which seats 250 persons, was 
erected. Later Miss Cornelia Pack- 
ard, a daughter of the late Dean of the 
Virginia Theological Seminary, came 
to the mission and labored most de- 
votedly among the people for about 
five years. With a rare Christian 
delicacy and sympathy she went in and 
out among them, comforting their sick 
and aged, and teaching the young— 
her presence a benediction to all. 


She had with her a part of the time 
Miss Spencer, a trained worker, who 
taught a day school. They lived to- 
gether in a little cabin near the chapel. 


Miss Packard’s health failed, and 
since October, 1912, the work has been 
carried on by Miss Lucy Bloxton, of 
Williamsburg, Va. She lives entirely 
alone in a small cabin, does all of her 
household work, teaches a day school 
and Sunday School, and visits dili- 
gently among the people, always 
watchful of opportunities to serve 
them. : 

For six months in the year she is 
paid by the county to teach the pub- 
lic school. For the other six months 
last year, without even a vacation, ‘she 
worked at her own charge. She kept 
up a day school until August, and con- 
tinued her Sunday School work and 
her visiting throughout the year. 


The Little Chapel Where the Indians Gather 


Some Virginia Indians 


Ours is the only religious body that 
is holding any service there, and we 
are doing the work very inadequately, 
because of lack of equipment. Not 
all the Indians are being reached, or 
can be, with one worker. I never saw 
a more reverent or more attentive con- 
gregation and there are fifty or sixty 
communicants. 


We are very anxious to secure a 
piece of ground, build a mission house, 
and put another worker with Miss 
Bloxton. The life is too exposed and 
lonely, and the work too extensive, for 
one woman. The Church should have 
two workers there. Then the hope, 
the prayer is, that from this will grow 
some form of industrial training that 
will give to the girls and boys a chance 
for a larger life and an adequate sup- 
port. Christian industrialism would 
open to many of them the door of op- 
portunity which is now fast closed, be- 
cause the isolation of their life for 
generations has left them little oppor- 
tunity for learning the trades from 
others. 


Our United Offering worker at St. Peter’s- 
in-the-Mountain, Callaway, Southern Vir- 
ginia, writes: 

HE work at St. Peter’s met with a 
serious loss the first of this month 
when the little church was blown down 
by a violent wind. We are fortunate in 
having the school building to hold the 
Sunday School in, but it is hardly large 
enough for the Sunday School when 
there is a full attendance, and entirely 
inadequate for seating the congrega- 
tions that attend the church services. 
A small insurance will enable Mr. 
Roberts to begin a new church this 
summer, but building is slow work in 
the mountains even when the money is 
in hand to pay for it, so I fear it will 
be long before the congregation are 
able to worship in the new church. 
Still, a larger church has been needed 
for some years, so I doubt not we will 
come in time to look back on this storm 
as a blessing in disguise. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


‘*TXAIRLY sick with apprehension 
and dismay.” So Bishop Trol- 
lope, of Korea, describes himself as 
he faces the task the Church of Eng- 
land has given him. His anxiety is 
due not to the difficulties of work in 
Korea, but to the attitude of home 
Christians who fail to give adequate 
support to the work. Five thousand 
Korean Christians have been enrolled 
but the present income is insufficient 
to provide sufficient clergy for their 
proper care and development, to say 
nothing of extension of the work. 


q 

‘CY SAW the Christians in Urumia 

fifty years ago,” said an old 
Kurd recently to a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Persia. ‘They were igno- 
rant laborers and poor. I see them to- 
day, and because of your schools and 
churches under the blessing of God 
they have become the learned and the 
masters of the land, and the land is in 
their hands. But the Kurds are yet as 
dogs. I have thirty-two boys under 
my roof; give us a school and these 
thirty-two shall be your first scholars.” 


q 

ISHOP NELIGAN, formerly of 
New Zealand, speaking of the 
changed attitude of England towards 
Christian Missions, says that he re- 
members the time “when there was 
not a single respectable newspaper in 
England that spoke of foreign mis- 
sions with respect; now there was not 
.a single respectable newspaper in 
England that does not write with re- 
spect, and sometimes even with en- 

thusiasm, of missionary work.” 


q 

HE Baptist Christians of~ the 

United States are engaged in 
raising a Judson Memorial Fund of 
$1,200,000 for the better equipment of 
their work abroad, in addition to a 
$1,000,000 for the extension of mis- 
sionary work in the domestic field. 


N the Feast of the Circumcision 
the Reverend Francis L. Norris 
was consecrated to be Bishop of North 
China, to succeed the Right Rev. 
Charles P. Scott, D.D., who recently 
resigned. The new bishop has been 
a member of the North China Mission, 
which is supported largely by the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, since 1889. He had some thrilling 
experiences in connection with the 
Boxer outbreak. 


q 


ISHOP WHITE, of Carpentaria, 
Australia, after an extended 
visit to the Philippines, expresses 
gratitude for “the immense influence 
exerted by Bishop Brent among men 
of all classes and political opinions.” 
He believes that if the bishop “should 
leave the Philippines one of the 
strongest factors for peace and mutual 
understanding will be withdrawn.” 


g 


HE British and American Bible 
Societies engaged in Bible distri- 
bution in China announce a great in- 
crease in the last annual report. There 
have been 220,000 more copies of the 
Scriptures distributed than in previous 
years. The growing demand has come 
from officials and the well-to-do classes 
as well as from the poorer Chinese. 


q 


PEAKING at a meeting of the 
Junior Clergy Missionary Asso- 
ciation in London, Bishop Paget, of 
Stepney, said that the “Archbishop 
of Canterbury had declared that if he 
were a younger man he would go out 
to the work abroad.” 


q 
HE Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Foreign Missions has purchased 
a large tract of land near Rome and 
plans to erect upon it a college for 
young men. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


HE Bishop of Maryland recently 
called together the clergy and 
vestrymen of the diocese to confer 
with them upon the present financial 
crisis in the missionary offering. The 
meeting was held at the Pro-Cathe- 
dral and 338 men, representing par- 
ishes which embrace 80 per cent. of 
the communicants of the diocese, at- 
tended. It was unanimously agreed 
that the matter should be presented to 
every congregation at some regular 
service, with the urgent request that 
the apportionment be met in full; that 
an Every Member Canvass be made 
before May 3rd, and the duplex en- 
velope used. The bishop also recom- 
mended that special gifts for mis- 
sions be made on Good Friday and 
Easter Day. 


q 


HE Chicago Historical Society re- 
cently held an exhibition of ob- 
jects illustrating the history and pres- 
ent condition of the Republic of Li- 
beria. The exhibition extended over 
ten days, from March 23rd to April 
4th. On the opening evening ad- 
dresses were made by George W. Ellis, 
late secretary of the American Lega- 
tion, Ernest H. Lyon, for five years a 
‘resident of the republic, and Professor 
Frederick Starr of the University of 
Chicago, who has recently visited 
Liberia. On the closing evening Pro- 
fessor Starr delivered an illustrated 
lecture on “Liberia, the Hope of the 
Dark Continent.” Pictures, publica- 
tions and curios of various sorts were 
shown, the articles thus gathered fill- 
ing a catalogue of forty pages. 
Among the other exhibits were those 
of our own missionary work. It is in- 
teresting also to note that a very con- 
siderable number of the publications 
emanated from our own mission, sev- 
eral of them being the work of Bishop 
Ferguson. In sending out its invi- 
tation the Historical Society calls at- 
tention to the fact that “Liberia is 
the only part of the Dark Continent 


which remains in possession of Ne- 
groes. It is our first and only colony. 
It is the stage upon which Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany and the United 
States are playing at internationalism. 
The ‘Black Republic’ may prove the 
Hope of Africa.” 
q 


T. STEPHEN’S PARISH, McKees- 
port, Pa., on Mid-Lent Sunday, 
witnessed an interesting and rather 
unusual event. It was the day that 
the newly-confirmed class, fifty-four in 
number, received their first Commu- 
nion, and also when a beautiful new 
eagle lectern was presented by the 
McKeesport Parish to St. John’s 
Parish, Tokyo, Japan. The lectern 
was placed in the body of the church 
at the mid-day service, and the rector 
preached a suggestive sermon on for- 
eign missions, using the lectern as a 
text. At the afternoon Sunday School 
also the lectern furnished an object 
lesson to the children. A woman of 
the parish has asked the privilege of 
presenting a Bible which will accom- 
pany the lectern on its journey to 
Japan. Altogether it was a joyful day 
for the McKeesport Parish. Surely it 
is significant that the largest confirma- 
tion class in the history of the parish, 
and the crowded congregations which 
evidenced their keen interest, should 
have marked the day when the Church- 
men of St. Stephen’s Parish by their 
loving gift manifested their sympathy - 
and fellowship with their Christian 
brethren in Japan. 


q 

HERE was a glint of Indian humor 
in the telling figure of speech 
used by the Rev. P. J. Deloria during 
the discussion on the permanency of 
clerical service at the recent Ogilvie 
Conference in South Dakota. “I 
wish,” he said, “that the missionaries 
who come to South Dakota would try 
to leave the track of their feet—a full 
man’s track—not the track of their 

toes only!”’ 
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RECENT RECRUITS FOR THE MISSION FIELD 


LBER of new missiona- 
fri ies were mustered into 


* service last fall, most of 


whom have already started 


for their fields of work. At the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Board appoint- 
ments were made for China, Japan, 
Cuba, Honolulu and the Philippines. 


CHINA 


O position «is 
moreim- 
portant and more 
difficult to fill 
effectively than 
® that of the mis- 
sionary physician 


in the foreign 
field. He has 
large opportuni- 


ties and great re- 
sponsibilities. The 
diocese of Arkan- 
sas therefore is 
5 to be congratu- 
lated on giving one of its laymen to 
this cause. 

Dr. Corydon McA. Wassell, who with 
his wife, has sailed to take up work in 
the district of Hankow, is a member 
of a staunch Church family noted for 
its missionary spirit. He is altogether 
a product of Arkansas, having been 
born in the state and taken his school, 
university and medical courses there. 
For the last three years he has been 
engaged in private practice. 

It is inspiring to name as the next 
two appointees for China, Alan W. S. 
Lee and Vincent H. Gowen, who go 
as teachers to the district of Anking. 
These two young men are the con- 
tribution of the diocese of Olympia. 
Mr. Lee is of English parentage and 
education. After finishing his college 
course there he ee two years on 
the continent studying in France and 
Germany, after which he came to the 
United States and engaged in business 


Dr. WASSELL 
Hankow 


» 


in Seattle. A long-cherished desire to 
engage in missionary work prevented 
his finding satisfaction in commercial 
life, and he offered himself to the 
Board of Missions for foreign service. 


Vincent H. Gowen is the son of the 
Rev. Dr. H. H. Gowen, rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Seattle, and professor of 
Oriental languages at the University 
of Washington, who is well known 
throughout the Church for his inter- 
est in missionary work. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that his son, after 
graduation from the University of 
Washington, should have volunteered 
for service in China. He has made a 
record as a brilliant student and is de- 
scribed as a “born teacher.” 


JAPAN 


WO volunteers were appointed for 
Japan, one to each of our dis- 
tricts. Dr. Richard J. Wilkinson will 
be the third foreign physician on the 
staff of St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo. 
To assist in the creation of an inter- 
national hospital, and to be the asso- 


Mr. V. H. GOwWEN 
Anking 


S. Lr 
Anking 


Mr. A. W. 


ciate of such men as Dr. Teusler and 
Dr. Bliss means high honor and great 
opportunity. There is every indica- 
tion that he will prove himself fully 
worthy of the responsibility. Dr. Wil- 
kinson, who is the personal choice of 
Dr. Teusler, is an Englishman of thor- 
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Miss A. M. Hen- 
DERSON 


The Philippines 


Miss G. C. Brown 
Cuba 


Miss L. B. MYERS 


Kyoto 


ough training and wide experience. 
For nine years he practised in the 
Hawaiian Islands, chiefly among the 
Japanese. 

Miss Louisa Barton Myers goes to 
Kyoto to teach in St. Agnes’s School. 
She is a Virginian born and bred, a 

--~her of St. Luke’s Parish, Norfolk, 
and a graduate of Vassar College, 
where for two years she was the leader 
of a mission study class on Japan. 
Bishop Randolph, of Southern Vir- 
ginia, who has known Miss Myers 
from childhood, says that the Church 
is fortunate in securing her services. 


CUBA 


ISS GRACE CHRISTINE 
BROWN, who offered herself to 
the Board as a teacher, was assigned 
to the Cathedral School in Havana and 
began her work there last September. 
She is a native of Tennessee and a 
graduate of its schools. She was 
reared in the Christian (Campbellite) 
denomination, but on arriving at ma- 
ture years she entered the Church, and 
was baptized and confirmed. For three 
years she taught in a mission school in 
Key West, Fla., an experience which 
was an excellent preparation for the 
work to which she goes in.Cuba. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


WO nurses have been dispatched to 
St..Luke’s Hospital, Manila, here- 
tofore known as the University Hos- 
pital. Miss Martha P. Hall comes 
from the diocese of Maryland, where 
she was educated. She received her 
training as a nurse at the Barnard 
Sanatorium. After ten years of hos- 
pital and private 
practice she spent 
a year as the nurse 
in charge of St. 
Timothy’s Hall, 
Catonsville, Mary- 
land. The physi- 
cians with whom 
she has worked 
speak highly of 
her qualifications. 
Miss Anna M. 
Henderson is a re- 
cent graduate of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. While she was still in train- 
ing, Miss Hicks, superintendent of St. 
Luke’s, on her furlough in this coun- 
try, encountered Miss Henderson and 
led her to offer for work in Manila. 
She graduated with high honors and 
won the regard and affection of her 
associates, who predict for her great 
success. 


Miss M. P. Haun 
The Philippines 


Recent Recruits for the Mission Field 


HONOLULU 

WO missionaries go to Honolulu to 
strengthen our educational work 
there. Mr. Oliver E. Leiser, who joins 
the teaching staff in the Iolani School, 
is a native of the West. He was born 
in Montana and 
received his edu- 
cation in the State 


of Washington. 
Mr. Leiser had 
special training 
in architecture 


and planned to de- 
vote himself to 
that profession, 
but in response to 
an appeal for 
teachers in Iolani 
he offered and his 
service was ac- 
cepted. 

Miss Mabel R. 


Mr. O. E. LEISER 


CAMBRIDGE CONFERENCE FOR CHURCH 
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Schaeffer, of Tulsa, Okla., was born 
and educated in Kansas. Originally 
a Presbyterian, she came into the 
Church a few years ago.. For several 
years she has 
taught in the pub- 
‘lic schools of the 
Southwest. She 
will reinforce the 
staff at the Priory 
School, Honolulu, 
where her long- 
cherished desire to 
devote herself to 
the _ missionary 
work of the Church 
will be granted. 
These recruits have gone in our 
name to fill up the ranks of the out- 
posts. Let us really feel that we are 
working through them and follow 
them with our sympathy and our 
prayers. 


Miss SCHAEFFER 


WORK 


HE preliminary programme of 
the Cambridge Conference for 
Church Work has been issued, setting 
forth a schedule of lectures and ad- 
dresses which promise much in the 
way of instruction and training in the 
spirit and method of Church work at 
home and abroad. The Conference 
meets at the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, Mass., June 27th 
to July 8th. There will be open-air 
sunset services and a celebration of 
the Holy Communion each day. Other 
daily features will be informal con- 
ferences on special subjects in the 
afternoons and daily organ recitals. 
The public meetings of the Conference 
will be addressed by Bishop Lloyd, 
Bishop Parker of New Hampshire, 
Bishop Darlington of Harrisburg, the 
Rev. Arthur M. Sherman of Hankow, 
China, the Rev. Prescott Evarts of 
Cambridge, and Miss Geraldine Gor- 
don of Denison House, and Mr. Robert 


A. Woods of South End House, Boston. 

The courses of lectures and study 
classes include four addresses by the 
Rev. H. C. Robbins, rector of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York, 
on ‘‘The Bible as a Book of Missions”; 
and four lectures by the Rev. J. McV. 
Harrison, O.H.C., on “The Eucharist.” 
Mission study classes will be led by 
Miss Julia C. Emery, Miss Emily C. 
Tillotson, Mrs. H. P. Allen and Miss 
Lucy C. Sturgis. Lectures will also be 
given by the Rev. Arthur M. Sher- 
man, on China, Dean Hart, on “The 
Church’s Doctrine about the Church,” 
and the Rev. Lucius Waterman on 
“Archbishop Laud.” Study classes in 
Religious Education will be conducted 
by the Rev. C. H. Boynton of the Gen- 
eral Seminary, the Rev. P. E. Osgood 
of Roslindale, Mass., and Mrs. C. B. 
Coleman of Cambridge, Mass. For 
information apply to Miss Marian 
DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


Not all the physical hardships of mission- 
ary life are to be found on the frontier. A 
clergyman in Southern Maryland, writing of 
a recent experience,.says: 

S one illustration of the roads, I 
drive twice a week to a church 
fourteen miles away, and on a long 
stretch of road the wheels go down to 
the hubs in the mud. Another: In 
going to see a sick man lately I found 
a stretch of ice from three to six 
inches thick between me and a bridge, 
a distance something like one hundred 
yards. I went home and armed my- 
self with rubber boots and something 
to use as a sledge hammer, and re- 
turned and attacked the ice, wading 
in above my knees, breaking a track 
wide enough for my team to pass 
through, getting soaked with ice 
water from my feet almost to my 
thighs, besides my coat skirts, and 
staying so till I got home at night, 
about eight hours. Such conditions 
make time a necessary element in 
working up anything. I hope we may 
succeed in getting a quorum at the 
Easter meeting, and may start the 
movement for a canvass and the du- 
plex envelope system. Our Easter 
offering at the three churches of. this 
parish goes to general missions. That 
is our method of raising our appor- 
tionment and I expect to see that the 
full amount goes out. 


eg 


One of our veteran and most successful 
teachers in the district of Hankow, in asking 
for reinforcements, writes: 

Y school is growing very rapidly 

so that it is almost impossible 

for one woman to manage it properly. 
If I had no teaching to do, but only 
the superintending and the visiting 
and the preparing of candidates for en- 
tering the Church, I should still have 
my hands full. I find it such a dis- 
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advantage to be so busy with the school 
that I have not time for the individual 
attention the girls need and which 
would mean so much to them. 

The present temporary building will 
hardly hold 100, and we ought to 
plan to accommodate 300 to 400 day 
scholars in this school. Our school 
here has gained a great reputation, so 
that we are now getting girls from 
families whose parents are educated, 
and whose brothers have studied in 
America or Germany. Some of the 
nicest and cleverest girls are coming 
into the Church in consequence. We 
had six confirmed at Christmas from 
this school alone, and many more ad- 
mitted as catechumens or by baptism. 
Hankow is growing very rapidly, and 
because the roads are good and rick- 
shaws plentiful, the girls can and do 
come daily from great distances. 
There is, therefore, no limit to the 
number of girls who will come to this 
school if we can accommodate them. 
I feel it is a wonderful opportunity 
for the Church which we can only 
utilize if we build a larger school. I 
went the other day to see the new St. 
Hilda’s, which is rapidly rising from 
the ground. We all feel thankful that 
at last we shall have room there to take 
the many boarders who apply. 


= 


One of our missionaries in Japan writes as 
follows: 


S I looked over THE SPIRIT OF MIs- 
SIONS this morning I@saw the 
quotation from Dr. Eliot and others on 
the influence of Christianity in Japan, 
and the kind of Christianity that 
Japan wants. I was talking on this 
very subject only last week with a mis- 
sionary of the Methodist Church who 
came here 35 or 40 years ago. This 
man came out in company with seven 
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or eight Unitarian missionaries, all - 


able men, who said exactly what Presi- 
dent Eliot has said; namely, that their 
form of Christianity was just the 
thing for Japan. Today just one of 
that band remains, as the only repre- 
sentative of that mission in Japan. 
More than that, the strongest Japa- 
nese champion of that type of Christi- 
anity, if it can be so called, has openly 
acknowledged that their work as a 
church has failed. He says, however, 
that they have influenced the thought 
of other bodies of Christians; yet in 
the same article he states that the 
Congregational Church—the one 
which has been most largely per- 
meated by this kind of thought—has 
a doubtful future, while the bodies 
which cling to the doctrine of the In- 
carnation are the ones which he points 
out as having a great future in Japan. 

As I read the words of Dr. Eliot I 
recalled this conversation and these 
facts, and it occurred to me that they 
might be of interest to others. 

* a 


* 


The following extract from the letter of a 
western missionary to his diocesan, gives in 
few and simple words a vivid picture of the 
day’s work of a clergyman in the mountains 
of Wyoming. 


ESTERDAY I held morning serv- 
ices here, then was taken by aute 
and team 30 miles into the hills to 
bury a woman. Her brother had been 
driving all night to get to the funeral 
service, and I waited for his arrival, 
which did not occur until 7 p. m. I 
held the people in the church by 
preaching three sermons, with hymns 
sung between, from 4.15 p. m., with 
an hour’s intermission, until 7, when 
I read the burial service from memory, 
for want @f light. The burial was by 
moonlight. An eight-mile ride through 
mud and snow and water to the auto, 
with an hour’s work later digging the 
auto out of a ditch, which a sudden 
thaw had washed out since we went 
over it, and we reached home at 10.45 
p.m. It was my intention to have 
gotten back for evening service. 
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The Rev. P. R. R. Reinhardt, a young 
Porto Rican who was ordained to the 
diaconate last June after completing his 
course at the General Theological Seminary, 
is now in charge of our congregation at 
Ponce. In a recent letter he refers to the 
work of St. Luke’s Hospital: 

N EEDLESS to say you have heard 

about the wonderful work they 
are doing. Also you have heard the 
many difficulties Dr. Crossman has 
overcome. There was and there is still 
a great deal of antagonism shown to 
the hospital by certain persons and 
from certain quarters. These people 
would rejoice if the hospital were 
closed. We do not want the hospital 
closed and we do not want to fail. 
But we must show these people that 
we mean business and that we mean 
to stick. The hospital cannot be run 
without money, and needless to say 
they have not enough. Cannot some- 
thing be done about it? It seems a 
disgrace to the Church and to Church 
people to have to send people away day 
after day because there is not enough 
to provide food for them. Some of 
them come from far and they have no 
one to attend to their physical needs. 
If the hospital is able to hold out for 
a year the situation will be changed, 
because we will get more patients who 
are able to pay and so will help to run 
the free wards. The hospital cannot 
run without money, and the present 
appropriation is too small. Help us 
out now and we will be responsible for 
results in the future. 


* % * 

The President of St. Stephen’s College, An- 
nandale, Y., in sending an offering for 
general missions, says: 

HE enclosed was on the plate yes- 
terday, the result, I presume, of 

a Lenten effort by some of the college 
students. I should be glad to have 
you acknowledge it in some way in 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS, as it may be 
of interest to students of other col- 
leges; as also may be the fact that we 
at St. Stephen’s College contributed 
es year four times the amount of 

ur apportionment. 
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Here is an interesting glimpse of the life 
and work of one of the Church’s chief mis- 
sionaries among the Indians, written by one 
of our readers: 

N a recent issue I saw a notice of 

the death of Rev. J. Gilfillan, a 
former missionary among the Indians 
of Minnesota. In the summer of 1895 
it chanced to be my good fortune to be 
a guest of the Gilfillans in their home 
at White Earth. My wife, daughter 
and I were taking a vacation trip 
through Minnesota in prairie schoon- 
ers, and we were invited by Mr. Gil- 
fillan so to arrange our route as to take 
in White Earth and an Indian celebra- 
tion going on there—the 25th anniver- 
sary of the settlement of that reserva- 
tion. We found a thousand Indians 
gathered at the celebration, which took 
place in a valley near the Indian vil- 
lage, but the older Indians had asked 
of Mr. Gilfillan that they might meet 
with him at the church to celebrate, 
for, said they, “Our fathers lie here 
in the cemetery and we would be near 
them.” I met the Indian rector, a Mr. 
Smith, and was introduced to a Sioux 
visitor, Mr. Smith saying: ‘This 
man’s people killed my father; now he 
come 200 miles to see me—he speak 
no Chippewa, I speak no Sioux. We 
speak in English. See what love of 
Christ can do.” We spent a week 
pleasantly at White Earth, and then 
resumed our journey—leaving with 
the impression that Mr. Gilfillan was 


the most loved man among the Indians. - 


* * 
~ 
The Rev. P. C. Daito last year spent some 
months in this country seeking to interest the 
Church in the needs of his parish, St. John’s, 
Tokyo. Although Mr. Daito secured only a 
portion of what. was necessary for this most 
important and urgent work, he made many 
friends who will read with interest the fol- 
lowing quotations from a letter recently re- 
ceived, announcing his safe arrival in Japan. 


HE sudden change of the climate 
and the mode of living unfortu- 
nately induced me to catch a severe 
cold and I was obliged to confine my- 
self in bed more than two weeks in 
spite of the strong call for the over- 
crowded duties. 
Taking this first advantage, I wish 
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to express my hearty thanks to you 
for your kindness and care while my 
stay in America. And also, if pos- 
sible, through you to the good Church 
people who encouraged and helped me 
by their hospitality, prayerful inter- 
est and generous support. 

Everybody knows how hard and 
awkward it is to make an appeal for 
a special fund. And it was only by 
the sympathetic prayer, advice and 
encouragement of many good Church 
men and women that upheld me and 
enabled me to keep on my work of 
the appeal, in midst of the overwhelm- 
ingly great needs of the domestic and 
foreign fields. In ten months I spoke 
at one hundred and ninety-seven dif- 
ferent occasions, including Church 
services, Sunday Schools, Woman’s 
Auxiliary meetings, etc., to 238,306 
people. It is a comfort to think that 
at least this number of people, in spite 
of my inadequate tongue, had patience 
to hear me, and have come to know the 
need and prospects of S. John’s 
Church, Tokyo. So that I am grati- 
fied with this sense that my visit in 
America, in spite of the failure of 
getting tho fund, succeeded to 
establish a permanent close con- 
nection between S. John’s Church 
and American warm hearts. 

In spite of the failure of my appeal 
the need of the new building at the 
new site is becoming more pressing. 
The present locality is growing noisier 
and more crowded. The church 
building, which is called by Bp. 
McKim “toy-like,” is getting from 
bad to worse, being rotten. The value 
of the land is growing higher by 
day. Every day’s delay means to us 
a loss in view of the progress of the 
work as well as expense of building. 
We need $15,000 for the land and the 
buildings. The land alone will cost 
$7,000 or $6,000. The donations al- 
ready received, including the pledges, 
amounted to $4,000 at the end of 1913. 
By your efforts, may we be able to 
purchase the ground before long. 


| FORWARD MOVEMENT NOTES 


IT WORKS! 


Country—Large and Small—A 
deficit turned into a surplus— 
The rector’s salary increased— 
Apportionments for general and di- 
ocesan mission exceeded—Debts paid 
off—New property acquired—Church 
attendance increased—The spiritual 
life of the congregation stimulated— 
More givers and larger gifts. 
Here are brief statements from the 
rectors of parishes where these plans 
have been put into operation. 


St. Davyid’s, Portland, Oregon 


The every member canvass and 
weekly offering have changed a yearly 
anxiety into a monthly privilege; 
have perceptibly increased our ability 
to give; have in no wise hindered our 
parochial activities, but, on the con- 
trary, have stimulated them. Since 
the introduction of the plan, we dis- 
count our city taxes, and the rector’s 
salary has been increased by 25 per 
cent. 


Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| N parishes of all kinds—City and 


The every member canvass, made 
somewhat against the judgment of the 
rector, without any help from him, 
and after he had done his utmost to 
reach the members of the parish in 
other ways, resulted in an increase of 
contributions for all purposes, except 
current expenses, of $15,000. 

The same is true of many parishes 
in the diocese. St. Stephen’s, Wil- 
kinsburg, through the duplex en- 
velope, has increased its missionary 
offering 300 per cent., beside a large 
increase for current expenses; Epi- 
phany, Bellevue, 160 per cent. for mis- 
sions, 24 per cent. for current ex- 
penses; Christ Church, Indiana, 300 
per cent. for missions, 10 per cent. for 


current expenses; St. John’s, Pitts- 
burgh, 300 per cent. for missions; 
Emmanuel, Pittsburgh, 700 per cent.; 
St. Stephen’s, McKeesport, 100 per 
cent.; St. Peter’s, Butler, 150 per cent. 
for missions, 50 per cent. for current 
expenses; St. Peter’s, Uniontown, 50 
per cent. for each. Many other 
parishes could be mentioned with. the 
same result. 


Grace Church, Lawrence, Mass. 


Offerings for missions and parish 
support increased. The canvass re- 
sulted in a more adequate conception 
of the work the rector had to do and 
an increased willingness to assist him. 
The first year we adopted the For- 
ward Movement plans we had the 


‘largest Easter communion in our his- 


tory. The next year it was larger still. 
Last year nine-elevenths of the com- 
municants received. This Easter we 
hope for 100 per cent. 


Trinity Parish, New York 


The canvass and the duplex system 
resulted in a very large percentage of 
increase both in the offerings for mis- © 
sions and in the offerings for parish 
support. In some of our congrega- 
tions the offerings for missions have 
been increased three and four fold. 

The effect of the canvass has been 
very noticeably to stimulate interest. 
In all cases the work of the committee 
has been of benefit to the congregation 
religiously. In some cases the work 
of the committee has gone consider- 
ably further than a mere canvass for 
the systematic weekly offering and 
has served to arouse interest among 
the people and to strengthen the re- 
ligious work of the congregation. 

Important as the results of the en- 
velope system have been in increasing 
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the offerings of the people, they have 
‘been still more important spiritually 
jin deepening the sense of personal in- 
terest and individual responsibility 
among the people. 


St. Mark’s Church, Louisville, Ky. 


The introduction of the system was 
one of the most important and useful 
undertakings in the work of the par- 
ish. It is the intention to “keep at 
it” year by year until we have every 
communicant and every adult attend- 
ant on the rolls as contributors. 


St. Paul’s Church, Overbrook, Pa. 


Under the annual offering method 
$400 was given each year for general 
missions. Last year $2,547 was given 
on account of apportionment. A com- 
plete canvass has never been made, 
but one is now under way. We expect 
still greater things to result. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, Mich. 


Missionary offerings increased 300 
per cent., offerings for parish support 
74 per cent. The effect of the canvass 
upon the congregation, from a social 
point of view, was beneficial. The 
work proved an education to the mem- 
bers of the committee making the can- 
vass, and a number of the men sug- 
gested that it be repeated every year 
for the sake of the social benefit to 
be derived from it. 


St. Paul’s. Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


«Three years ago we had an every 
member canvass, and introduced the 
duplex envelopes. The gifts for mis- 
sions have increased from less than 
$900, with about 50 contributors, to 
over $4,000, with more than 300 con- 
tributors. The contributions to cur- 
rent expenses increased over $4,000. 
The number of non-contributors to 
eurrent expenses was reduced from 
530 to less than 100. Since this time 
a floating debt of $9,700 has been re- 
duced to $1,400. The rector’s salary 
has been twice increased and the 
salary paid the curate increased $800. 


‘that they do believe in. 
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Those who give cease to be critics 
and become co-operators. 

The canvass helped all concerned. 
The men who did it have ever since 
known more and cared more. 

The attendance upon and interest in 


* the church was increased. 


This spring we are to have another 
canvass. Letters may do harm. Per- 
sonal interviews get results and do a 
vast deal of good. 

And now we are going to start a 
mission church in the city that those 
who “do not believe in foreign mis- 
sions” may have something to give to 
When they 
begin to give their faith will grow, 
and their sympathy and vision also. 


Trinity Church, Aurora, IIl. 


The every member canvass and 
weekly offering plan has, from its in-. 
ception here several years ago, been 
most beneficial. The parish indebted- 
ness has been reduced very materially, 
and we have been able to maintain the 
church and spend many thousands of 
dollars for improvements and enlarge- 
ments. In proportion as we have given 
to others we have been blessed our- 
selves. The real progress of this par- 
ish can be dated from the conversion 
of our people to the duty and privilege 
of contributing of their means weekly 
and on principle for missions—dioce- 
san, home and foreign. 


Christ Church, Corning, N. Y. 


The canvass quadrupled the number 
of regular contributors. For the first 
time the apportionment for general 
missions was given in full. Splendid 
increase in democratic spirit and feel- 
ing of personal responsibility. The 
canvassing committee became the nu- 
cleus of a men’s parish club organized 
for service rather than pleasure. 


St. Alban’s, Toledo, Ohio 


Returns not complete, but $200 sub- 
scribed for missions as against $43 
given last year. One thousand dollars 
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pledged for parish support against 
$700 last year. 

Increased church attendance, in- 
creased interest and _ enthusiasm. 
Helpful every way. 


St. Mary’s Church, Reading, Pa. 


The introduction of the duplex en- 
velope system, through a personal can- 
vass of the congregation, has put St. 
Mary’s Church on “Easy Street” so 
far as the meeting of her apportion- 
ments for both diocesan and general 
missions is concerned. We rejoice 
over the fact that we were wise enough 
to adopt the system. It has also in- 
creased our parochial support very 
materially. 

The canvass has a good effect both 
upon the workers and the worked 
upon. It aroused interest and a sense 
of responsibility for the work of the 
Church that was lacking before. 

Before we had the system we bought 
a rectory. Collecting for it was hard 
and the response as a whole was not 
generous. Last summer we built a 
Church. The system had then been 
working for two years. Collecting 
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was much easier and the response 
much more generous. At the same 
time, the treasurer reports an increase 
in offerings, both for missions and 
parish support. 

We would not and could not do 
without the system. 


AREFUL investigation indicates 
that two-thirds of the members 
of most congregations are giving little 
or nothing for the extension of the 
Kingdom. In order that the Church’s 
work may be adequately maintained, 
it is essential that latent resources be 
developed and additional givers be dis- ° 
covered and enlisted. The experience 
of the past three years has proved that 
the most effective way of doing this 
is to invite every member of every 
congregation, directly and personally, 
to indicate what he is willing to give 
each week to support the Mission of 
the Church. The plan is outlined in 
detail in Leaflets 1109, 1110 and 1115. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
John W. Wood, Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


CANVASS IN NORTH 


CAROLINA 
By the Reverend W. H. Milton, D. D. 


N Sunday, March 22nd, a 
simultaneous every-member 
canvass was made in most 
of the congregations ot 

Wilmington, N. C. The three parishes 
of the Church participated in it with 
remarkable results. This article is 
written in the hope that our experi- 
ence may lead others to try the same 
plans. 

First, as to the character of the 
parishes in which the canvass was 
made. That has an important bear- 
ing upon the results in so far as they 


are a concrete illustration of the ap- 
plicability of the methods used to the 
varying conditions existing in the 
parishes of the Church at large. 

St. James’s is one of the oldest 
churches in the South, dating back to 
1738 and duplicating the conditions in 
most of the old parishes throughout 
the country. Naturally it is devoted 
to its traditions, conservative, and 
slow to adopt new methods or to 
change its old customs in any respect. 
One-third of its pews are still 
owned by the descendants of the 
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founders of the present church, and 
are subject to a minimum tax for the 
support of the parish. The other pews 
are assigned to those who hold them, 
subject to such regular contributions 
as may be subscribed at the time of 
assignment. In both cases, most of 
the subscribers are the heads of fami- 
lies and their payments are made 
quarterly upon notice from the treas- 
urer.. Of such subscribers to paro- 
chial support, there were only about 
160 out of a communicant list of over 
600. 

St. John’s is an off-shoot from St. 
James’s with about 200 communicants, 
- and has been supported, from its 
establishment about fifty years ago, 
by the weekly envelope system. Only 
about one-fourth of the congregation, 
however, have been listed as regular 
subscribers. 

Good Shepherd was formerly a 
mission of St. James’s, and only of 
recent years has been an independent 
congregation, still depending in part 
for its support upon the mother 
church. The people are all of very 
small means, and for the most part 
are recent adherents of the Episcopal 
Church. This church also has been 
dependent for such support as it gets 
from its own congregation upon the 
weekly offerings of the people, but 
numbered among its subscribers for 
the most part only the heads of fami- 
lies. Its communicants number about 
250. 

It will be recognized from this brief 
summary that the conditions in these 
three churches practically cover any 
that may obtain in any and every 
parish in the Church. Any methods 
that are successful here ought to be 
successful in any parish. 

The preparation for the canvass be- 
gan with the United Missionary Con- 
ference held in this city in January, 
when all the communions in the city 
met together through their represen- 
tatives in a series of conferences and 
mass meetings, closing with a supper 
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at which about 300 men were pres- 
ent, and an Every-Member Canvass in 
March was unanimously agreed upon. 

During the time between the con- 
ference and the canvass every effort 
has been made at the regular services 
to keep before the people of our own 
congregations the aims and ideals of 
the missionary work, and to give them 
a vision of the Church’s Mission to 
the world. During the week preced- 
ing, with the invaluable assistance of 
the Rev. R. W. Patton, Department 
Secretary of the Board of Missions, 
conferences were held by the men and 
women, who were vitally interested in 
the enterprise, in preparation for the 
canvass. Daily services were also 
held in St. James’s Church at which 
Mr. Patton made addresses on Prayer 
and Christian Stewardship. 

In St. James’s twenty-eight men 
—ten of them vestrymen—and ten 
women volunteered to make the can- 
vass. The congregation was divided 
by the rector into groups, and these 
groups were assigned to those best 
fitted to present the cause to them— 
age, circumstance and like conditions 
determining the grouping and the as- 
signees. The women went only to the 
unattached women of the congrega- 
tion. The methods pursued in the 
other congregations were substantially 
the same as in St. James’s, except that 
they divided up their members by 
streets instead of by classification. 

Promptly at 2:30 in the afternoon 
of Sunday, March 22nd, all the can- 
vassers met in the various churches 
for a service of prayer and for parting 
instruction and encouragement. All 
the canvassers went out in pairs, those 
from St. James’s in automobiles, since 
they had a larger territory to cover 
and those assigned to them were 
separated in many cases by long dis- 
tances. The people were asked to re- 
main in their homes until they had 
been visited. The whole canvass was 
practically completed by seven o’clock 
that evening. A few who were not 
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reached on the day of the canvass 
have made returns since. 

The workers came in, practically all 
jubilant over the experience, the re- 
ception with which they met and the 
surprising responses made. Some real 
evangelistic work was done, and a 
spiritual impression was made upon 
the workers and those visited which 
it is impossible to estimate. The gen- 
eral conviction is that a new era of 
usefulness, efficiency and service has 
begun in the Church in Wilmington, 
already widely known for its good 
works and comparative generosity. 

In ST. JAMES’S 

The tabulated results are as fol- 
lows: 

Former receipts for parochial 

support from pew-holders.$5,200.00 
Increase subscribed for paro- 

chial support 
Amount subscribed for Gen- 

CEAle MEISSTONSH..s)5 cies ne.)5 1 
Number of regular subscrib- 

ers (most of them weekly), 

as over against 160 for- 
merly (mostly quarterly, 
for parish support only) 

estimated 425 

The method previously in use for 
securing contributions to the work of 
the General Board has been through 
the Christmas and Easter Offerings 
which yielded about $2,000 annually. 
These offerings will after this Easter 
be free to devote to “Specials,” so 
that the amount subscribed is a clear 
addition to our missionary resources. 
Including the offerings of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary and the Sunday 
school, our expectations for General 
Missions, therefore, are about $5,000. 
It ought to be said in this connection 
that this parish, through a special 
system of contributions for Commuh- 
ion alms, contributes about $3,000 to 
the support of the diocesan work. 

IN ST. JOHN’S 

The comparative results were about 
the same as in St. James’s, one-third 
being added to parochial support, and 


3,378.00 


4,288.00 
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subscriptions to all missionary ob- 
jects, diocesan and general, being 
doubled, while practically all of the 
members became regular subscribers 
to all objects. 

IN THE GOOD SHEPHERD 

A canvass begun some months ago 
was completed, and all its members 
were listed as subscribers. Its rec- 
tor declares himself as entirely satis- 
fied with the results. 

Though the figures in these two 
parishes are not so large, owing to 
their limited abilities, the comparative 
results are quite as encouraging as 
those obtained in St. James’s. 

The results in St. James’s are 
chiefly interesting and illuminating 
because it belongs to that type of 
parishes in the Church in which the 
methods used are revolutionary of the 
customs in vogue through a long 
period of cherished history. While in 
these other parishes the canvass was 
more or less in line with familiar 
methods and normally required by the 
conditions under which parishes of 
their type must work and obtain their 
support, though even in them sub- 
stantial changes for the better are 
strikingly apparent. 

Our verdict from the experience in 
St. James’s is that, if such gain has 
been accomplished there, with equal 
preparation, efficiency and devotion it 
is possible in any parish in the 
Church, and that it means, not only a 
larger vision and a larger helpfulness 
in the extension of the Kingdom 
throughout the world, but increased 
ability and efficiency in the work of 
the parish also. 


HE interdenominational School of 
Missions, Boulder, Col., which 
will be held July 7th-14th, have their 
first announcement ready for distribu- 
tion. Those desiring further informa- 
tion may address the chairman of pub- 
licity, Mrs. D. B. Wilson, 1400 Detroit 
Street, Denver, Col. 


THE NE W-GHtN AS UN 


HE money for a new Church in 
Wuchang, now known as St. 
Michael’s Church, has been promised 
to the New China Fund as a memorial 
gift from an individual donor. This 
will make possible the development 
of a large work among the students, 
army and factory people in a busy 
part of the city where the Mission 
has been for a long time desirous of 
establishing another radiating center 
for the Gospel. This new work will 
be in charge of the Rev. R. E. Wood 
and the clergy associated with him. 


HE Easter offering of St. Mark’s 
Church, Philadelphia, is to be 
divided into three parts, and one part 
is devoted to the New China Fund. 
Such cordial cooperation as has been 
shown by the rector and congregation 
of this church is very cheering to the 
friends of ‘the New China.” 


HE Wednesday Morning Bible 
Class, of New York City, has 
been devoting its Lenten sessions to 
the study of China. Two years ago 
this class contributed over $4,000 
toward the erection of the woman’s 
wing of the proposed new General 
Hospital in Wuchang, the total cost of 
which is estimated at $7,500. This 
year the class, with characteristic 
earnestness and determination, has 
set itself to raising the money for the 
completion of the wing, and $4,000 
in addition for its equipment. When 
completed this gift will widely min- 
ister to the relief of the suffering 
among the women of China, and be a 
noble expression of gratitude to God 
on the part of their more fortunate 
sisters in America. 


THER classes which have been 
studying the crisis in China, 
while not able to undertake so large 
a task as the above, are feeling the 
necessity of putting into application 
the knowledge gained, and are seek- 
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ing to help forward the work of meet- 
ing the needs of the China Mission. 
The free-will offerings from these 
classes are gratefully received and 
acknowledged. 


HERE are many who claim that 
the spread of information 
through Study Classes will eventually 
do much to solve the problem of the 
proper financing of Christ’s Work in 
the Mission fields. The deeper con- 
secration of time and money already 
evidenced are hopeful signs. A week- 
night service was recently held in 
Wayne, Philadelphia, in’ the interests 
of the New China Fund and St. Luke’s 
Hospital, at which a pledge of $1,000 
was made, to be divided equally be- 
tween the two objects of the service. 


NCE again we would urge upon 
all the friends of the New 
China Fund the need of prayer 
for the accomplishment of the 
great task before us. In view 
of the big deficit that the Board 
of Missions is facing, and the press- 
ing special needs in other mission 
fields, the raising of the $260,000 still 
needed for China may seem an almost 
impossible task. But we know that 
there is in the Church all the money 
and men needed for the accomplish- 
ment of Christ’s purposes. He would 
not have called us to do this advance 
work in China if it were an impossible 
task. Let us pray definitely, and with 
confident faith, that the hearts of His 
people at home may be opened to de- 
vise liberal things and make larger 
investments in the Kingdom of Christ.. 
When China is converted she may 
do far more in the way of spiritual 
power for the Church in America than 
we are doing now for her. The 
Church in China will bring a vitality 
and strength, a reality and earnest- 
ness to our common life that will be 
invaluable. Let us hasten that great 
day! 


| _ CHRISTIAN LIVES IN CHINA 


METI. 


NYONE who has read or 
studied at all about the foreign 
mission field has heard of the 
Bible-woman. Yet probably 

most of us have a rather indefinite 
idea as to her work and her prepara- 
tion for it. Four questions have no 
doubt arisen in the minds of many 
of us, somewhat in the following 
order: (1) What is the Chinese 
Bible-woman? (2) Why is she 
needed? (3) How is she trained? 
(4) What does she actually do? 


What Is the Chinese Bible- 
W oman? 


The Bible-woman is practically a 
female catechist. This is shown by 
the fact that in the Chinese language 
the same term is used for each—in the 
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masculine form for the catechist, in 
the feminine for the Bible-woman. 
She is called Lu Chiao Sz, that is, 
“female teacher of the Church.” 
The purpose, then, of a _ Bible- 
woman is to instruct in the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity. She 
is not intended to be a _ female 
preacher, though no doubt there are 
Bible-women who agree with the per- 
son who said, “the bane of a teacher’s 
life is the teaching,” and being, like 
all Chinese, born exhorters, would 
prefer to substitute this for the more 
prosaic task. But the Bible-woman 
herself, as well as those under whom 
she works, realizes that the best re- 
sults are achieved by one who is teach- 
ing, in season and out of season. To 
be sure her school room is the home, 
or the guest room, or even the street. 


DEACONESS HART AND BIBLE WOMEN AT HANKOW 
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She gathers her scholars as best she 
can—usually seeking them out in 
‘their own homes—and her methods 
are not always to be found in the 
latest text-books on pedagogy, but 
perhaps for these very reasons she 
is nearer the primitive idea of the 
pedagogue—the man who walked about 
with people, or led them along with 
him—than are many whose instruc- 
tion is confined within the limits of 
the class room. 

The Bible-woman, then, is not the 
teacher of a school, but of individuals. 
She is a combination of parish visitor, 
friendly advisor and spiritual guide 
to the women of China who have 
turned their eyes toward Christ, the 
Light of the World, and who are be- 
ginning dimly to desire a_ better 
knowledge of Him. 


Why Is She Needed? 


The question is not whether teach- 
ing is needed in China. We admit that 
in advance, as a fundamental fact. 
Every Christian man or woman who 
is loyal to the Master must hold a 
supreme conviction that every soul 
needs a knowledge of Him, and that 
it is a primary obligation of those who 
possess Him to share Him with those 
who do not. The question is rather 
why there is peculiar need of the 
Bible-woman as a means of evangeliz- 
ation; why the clergy, or the deacon- 
esses, or other women missionaries 
might not do better the thing which 
she is set to do? 

The answer to this is two-fold. In 
the first place, no foreigner can pos- 
sibly cope with and appeal to the 
prejudices and the instincts of the 
Chinese race as can one of their own 
people. Were we to imagine ourselves 
in heathenism, and think of Turks or 
Chinese as coming to convert us to 
Christianity, we could understand how 
the antipathies of race prejudice and 
race differences always stand as a 
barrier to free intercourse and under- 
standing. Not only the language 
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itself, but the mode of expression and 
the habit of thought, separate race 
from race. But when into the life of 
a Chinese man or woman we have been 
able to pour the knowledge of the 
Divine Christ, and let it do there its 
work of regeneration and inspiration 
—when we have been the means of 
introducing these children of the 
Father to their Elder Brother, in 
order that He may make them under- 
stand what our common Father is 
like—then the Christian Chinese man 
or woman can carry the message and 
rehearse the story as no American or 
Englishman could possibly do. 

The second reason is to be found 
in the social conditions which exist 
throughout China and the Kast. 
There is very little intercourse be- 
tween men and women. Not long 
ago, even in our mission chapels, the 
boys and men sat on one side of the 
aisle and the women and girls on the 
other, and a long screen was erected 
between them. The customs of China 
forbade the entrance of a strange man 
into the house where women lived 
almost as severely as they do in the 
harems of the Turkish Empire or the 
zenanas of India. All that the clergy 
can do for women is to give them 
public instruction. But their need 
for further help is great; far greater 
than that of the men. They have been 
shut away from the stream of life, 
and dwarfed in mind and soul. Their 
seclusion has brought timidity, and . 
their ignorance has induced apathy. 
Some of them could never be reached 
at all except by a woman of their own 
race who goes to them as St. Andrew 
went to his brother Philip, and says: 
“We have found the Christ!” They 
must be instructed in their own homes, 
and this instruction must be given 
over, and over, and over again. It 
would be neither wise nor possible for 
the Church in America to send out 
a sufficient number of women to do 
this work. All that is asked or needed 
is a sufficient number to train the 
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Chinese Bible-women and to super- 
vise their work after they leave the 
school. No matter what their natural 
qualifications may be or how well they 
“may have been trained, it cannot 
be expected that this generation of 
Chinese women will do their best work 
without the guidance and help of the 
foreign missionaries. It is equally 
true that the foreign woman is doubly 
efficient when she has competent 
Chinese assistants. The one demands 
the other. 


How Is She Prepared for Work? 


All missionaries have, from the 
very beginning, used their converts to 
reach others; women have been urged 
to tell the story to other women as 
men were doing to men. But how diffi- 
cult and almost impossible a task! 
One but newly introduced to the re- 
ligion of Christ, who herself had 
learned so littie, who had still to 
unify and appropriate in her own 
mind the teachings of the Gospel 
which she had received against a 
background of heathen doctrine and 
superstition, was sent out to tell 
what she so imperfectly understood. 

It was natural, then, that the mis- 
sionaries should early feel the neces- 
sity for a practical and thorough 
training by way of preparing these 
men and women for the task laid 
upon them. The first organized effort 
toward a training school for Bible- 
women in our China 
mission dates from 
1894, when Miss Dod- 
son, the head of St. 
Mary’s School, Shang- 
hai, read before the 
first general meeting 
of the China Mission 
a paper pleading for 
such an establishment. 
At that time Miss 
Dodson had spent five 
years in China, and 
she had found that, 
after forty-nine years 
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of work there, while the mission had 
good schools and hospitals, and twen- 
ty-three native clergymen, it had very 
few good Bible-women. She asked 
“Why is this so?” and gave the an- 
swer, “Because no one has ever come 
to China to do the definite work of 
training Bible-women, and because 
there is no home, no center, for 
such training.” 

In the summer of the same year, 
while at home on furlough, Miss Dod- 
son repeated the story of this need, 
and the result was the establishment 
in the following year of the Training 
School for Bible-women at Shanghai, 
under Miss Lillis Crummer. Each one 
of our districts in China now has such 
an institution. 

For eight years Miss Crummer 
carried on this work until her health 
failed, and she came home to America 
to die. She lived, however, to see a 
well-equipped school of fifteen women 
with a curriculum embracing, besides 
studies in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, the catechism and Christian 
doctrine, instruction in simple arith- 
metic and the fundamental laws of 
health. Practical training was found 
in the dispensary and the Sunday 
School. The course, provided students 
could read when they entered, was 
three years. When the school was in 
its infancy the number of applicants 
who. could read was very small, which 
necessitated a longer course. Now 
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the standard of intelligence among 
Chinese women has been raised so 
that only two and a half years of 
study are required. Instruction is 
given on the Bible, the Prayer Book, 
and on Christian doctrine, besides the 
secular subjects of hygiene and geo- 
graphy—which are an unknown land 
to most Chinese women. 


What Does the Bible-W oman Do? 


There is almost no limit to the 
work which a Bible-woman can do. 
She teaches the women in their own 
homes and gives advice with regard 
to bringing up children; she meets 
the women in the guest room before 
and after service in church, thus be- 
coming acquainted with them; she 
seeks to know heathen families 
through the children who attend our 
schools, and thus to give them the 
knowledge of Christ’s Kingdom. Some 
Bible-women act as matrons in schools 
and hospitals. If in a hospital she 
must each day be present to talk to 
the crowds which gather in the dis- 
pensary, as well as to the patients in 
the wards. She will act as chaperon 
for the Chinese girls who are train- 
ing as nurses, and will be largely re- 
sponsible for the individual religious 
instruction given. in the hospital. 

To illustrate by an individual life 
the work of a Bible-woman, let us 
briefly tell the story of one of them, 
whose name we do not give. Let us 
call her Lu Chiao Sz only. Her father 
was one of the early converts of our 
Church in Shanghai. One by one, all 
the family became Christians, the 
mother last of all through the influ- 
ence of her children. Lu Chiao Sz 
was for five years a pupil at one of 
the girl’s schools in Shanghai which 
later developed into St. Mary’s Hall. 
On leaving school she went to the 
orphanage to work under the direc- 
tion of the lady who is now Mrs. Pott. 
Here she did splendid work for eight 
years, and then was married to one 
of the native helpers in the mission. 
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For some years all went well. Then 
suddenly her husband took to opium- 
smoking and its attendant vice, gam- 
bling. When he became violent and 
dangerous she was compelled, with 
her two boys of eight and ten, to take 
refuge in our mission at Wusih. Here 
her early training fitted her for work 
as a Bible-woman, and in that city, and 
subsequently in Soochow, she sup- 
ported herself and her children and 
was a valuable helper in the mission. 
Her character and ability will best be 
judged by the following paper which 
she herself wrote and read at one of 
the Institutes of the Training School 
for Bible-women which have in late 
years become a feature of our China 
missions: 


Lu Chiao’s Essay 


Whoever consents to do the work of 
a Bible reader should be a woman of 
caution, good judgment and, above all, 
be conscientious in her work. House to 
house visiting is a difficult and responsi- 
ble work, and if the Bible reader neg- 
lects her duty, or is an irresponsible per- 
son, is thoughtless, and plays chess, 
dominoes or checkers with non-Chris- 
tians, she is sure to lose in dignity and 
standing, thereby doing harm to the 
cause she has undertaken to help. 

To get an entrance into the home of a 
Chinese family is no easy matter, es- 
pecially inland, where to receive a Bible 
reader’s visit would be establishing a 
new custom. These difficulties apply 
especially to the out-stations or new 
places, not to Shanghai, where the cus- 
tom of visiting has been established sev- 
eral tens of years. No Chinese woman 
who considers herself a lady will go to a 
house without an invitation; hence, 
though you have the best of intentions, 
should you go as a stranger you will be 
looked down upon. A woman who is 
unknown is sure to be misunderstood by 
the non-Christians, for they cannot un- 
derstand why she has come, if her mo- 
tive be good or bad; hence they do not 
know whether to receive her or not. 
They know she has been sent by foreign- 
ers, but they do not know whether they 
are to be harmed or benefited by these 
visits, so she sometimes receives a very 
cool reception, or sometimes the people 
laugh at her; and again, if you are a 
total stranger, how do you know whether 
a family be a proper one to visit or not? 

After you have been invited into the 
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homes and you think you can begin work 
in earnest, you find an entirely new set 
of difficulties, for while the wife is de- 
lighted to see you, the husband or the 
mother-in-law may object, or may fear a 
neighbor’s ridicule. 

How are we to overcome all these diffi- 
culties? One way is to establish schools 
and then visit the parents, brothers and 
sisters and the relatives of your pupils; 
invite them to visit you and ask them to 
bring their neighbors and friends. When 
they come, be polite to them, and make 
them feel that they are welcome, though 
they stay hours, and seem anxious to 
know your age, the extent of your world- 
ly possessions, and your family history, 
rather than your religion. Teach them 
to knit, to read, or to learn the foreign 
method of arithmetic, or any simple plan 
which will interest them, and when they 
are at their work take the opportunity to 
teach the Gospel to them. When you 
are established in your home make the 
acquaintance of your neighbors and visit 
them frequently. It is very easy to neg- 
lect this part of the work, but if you 
are on friendly terms with your neigh- 
bors you will have no difficulty making 
other friends. Whether the family be 
rich or poor, great caution should be 
taken that no difference as to station is 
shown. The rich have leisure time to 
receive you and visit with you, but they 
seem contented with their present state 
of existence and refuse to listen or to 
think about a future. Some of the poor 
would be pleased to hear your message, 
but they have no time, for they live from 
day to day, and one day without work 
means one day without rice. If they 
are sick with the numerous afflictions 
which the poverty-stricken people in 
China have, such as sore eyes, fever, etc., 
because you come from the Church they 
think you must have medicine for them. 
To send them to a hospital means money 
for travelling expenses and board, which 
is beyond your means. Or, if they ask 
you to loan money to them and you re- 
fuse only because you do not have it, 
then they say your doctrine is a hard- 
hearted one, and they want none of it. 
But, if you are able to help them and try 
to do so, there will be misunderstand- 
ings, for they always think that because 
you are sent out by foreigners you give 
foreigners’ money, and only give the 
amount you do because you have pocket- 
ed some. Besides, there is danger of 
buying people to become Christians; 
hence the term among the heathen for 
some, which is, “Rice Christians.” 


The best and only plan for overcoming 
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the difficulties which continually hinder 
the Bible-reader’s success is to be cour- 
ageous, patient, and earnest. Do not get 
discouraged and think of your troubles, 
but remember you are not working alone, 
for the Holy Spirit is with you, guiding 
you and helping you, and if you pray to 
Him and trust Him, all your difficulties 
will disappear. 

While walking in the country, have 
you ever come to a narrow bridge cross- 
ing a stream over which you have never 
gone? How dangerous and impossible 
it seems! While you stand there hesi- 
tating a man comes along pushing a 
heavily-loaded wheelbarrow, and goes 
across without hesitation. Everything 
is difficult at first, but if you are patient 
and persevering, gradually all becomes 
easy. Christianity has spread all over 
the world because its teachers have been 
earnest workers; yet the difficulties have 
been the same as they are now in China; 
so what earnestness has overcome, it can 
overcome. 

I was brought up in a Church school 
and was taught Christianity when a 
child. Any child who remains in a 
Church school for three or five years is 
certain to become a Christian sooner or 
later. JI feel encouraged to persevere 
and save others from a fate Providence 
has allowed me to escape; and so I re- 
peat that courage, patience and earnest- 
ness will overcome all the difficulties 
which hinder us in the work of bringing 
the knowledge of Christ to the heathen 
in China. 


“LU GHIAO SZ, THE BIBLE WOMAN IN 
CLASS WORK 


PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON 


AB HIS lesson furnishes a good oppor- 

tunity to impress the important 
point that there are lines of work for 
the advancement of the Christian Church 
which can be done by lay people better 
than by clergy. The lesson might well 
lead up to the question: Have we in 
the home Church any workers corre- 
sponding to the Bible women, and if so 
how could their number and influence be 
increased? 


Besides reading the article on the pre- 
ceding pages, every teacher should be 
familiar with the material on Bible 
Women found in “Institutions Connected 
with the American Church in China.” 
Pages 10 and 41. The importance of in- 
telligent women cannot be too highly 
magnified, if the Church is to be success- 
ful in her mission. Leaders must be pre- 
pared to help the present and future 
mothers of a nation to know and teach 
the highest religious ideal and beliefs. 
This is especially true in China, where 
women in education and social develop- 
ment have been shut out from many 
of the advantages under which their 
sisters have been blessed in other coun- 
tries. 


An excellent set of assignments could 
be given if copies of “Institutions” are 
at hand. Provide a copy for two stu- 
dents and request the eS ees of the 
story of the Training School at Soochow 
from one, and of the school at Hankow 
from the other. 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


There are many possible methods of 
gaining attention to the lesson. If the 
class was interested in the previous les- 
son “An American Big Sister,” review 
that lesson briefly and ask the questions: 
Who could do the best work; an Ameri- 
can big sister or a Chinese big sister? 
What should you think would be the 
relative advantages and disadvantages? 
With this beginning come to the day’s 
lesson as the study of the making of 
a Chinese Big Sister. 

Another point of departure might be 
found in the picture on page 359. 
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The screen in the middle of the room 
separates the women from the men. 
What has brought this custom about? 
Has it any good points? What are its 
bad points? Should the Christian Church 
in China continue the custom? How 
can we help Chinese women to win the 
confidence and respect of Chinese men? 


OUTLINE OF LESSON 


There are four main questions for dis- 
cussion: 


I. What Is the Chinese Bible Woman? 


1. The purpose of a Bible Woman. 

2. What is the difference between 
“preaching” and “teaching’’? 

3. How does the Bible Woman gain 
her hearers? 

4. Do you know anyone in the land 
who follows the same method? 


II. Why Is She Needed? 


1. What does loyalty to the Master 
entail (a) in the Church as a whole, and 
(b) in the individual? 

2. Do you think that a minister could 
do the work of a Bible Woman? Give 
reasons for answer. 

3. What can we do to assist in sup- 


plying the need of Bible Women in 
hina? 


Ill. How Is She Prepared for Her 
Work? 


1. Miss Dodson’s paper and results. 
2. Work under Miss Crummer. 


3. Requirements and training at Han- 
kow. (See “Institutions,” page 41.) 


IV. What Does the Bible Woman Do? 


Discuss in the class the story of Lu 
Chiao, with the intention of fixing it so 
clearly in mind that you can tell it to 
another person. Besides the events of 
Lu Chiao Sz’s life, describe the difficulties 
in her paper as her own difficulties. 


The conclusion of this lesson should 
lead to a desire for the courage, earnest- 
ness, patience and loyalty of a Bible 
Woman in order that the Church’s cause 
may be promoted by daily life. 


THE LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HORIZON OF AMERICAN MISSIONS. Isaac New- 
ton McCash, M.A., LL.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York City. Price 
$1.00 net. 


Dr. McCash, senior secretary of the 
Home Mission Board of the Disciples of 
Christ, the author of the “Horizon of 
American Missions,” was one of those 
who joined in the systematic survey of 
the domestic field recently made. He 
brings us in this book, arranged in an 
orderly and interesting manner, the defi- 
nite results of that survey. The object 
of the author is declared to be the estab- 
lishment of an adequate “missionary 
horizon” and his presentation of present 
day problems is a challenge to American 
Christianity. The scope of the book is 
indicated by such chapter headings as 
the following: “Unmet Religious Needs,” 
“Foreign Factors in the Equation of 
American Missions,” “Cities Related to 
the Kingdom of God,” “Church Effi- 
ciency.” 

In a systematic study of our home 
mission problems this book will have 
great value. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A Missionary. Charlotte 
B. DeForest. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York City. Price $1.50 net. 


The life of John Hyde DeForest, for 
thirty-seven years a missionary of the 
American Board in Japan, was eventful 
and vivid, and the story of it is well told 
by his devoted daughter. The book is 
far more than a biography; it is Japan- 


ese characterization and Japanese his- 


tory also. It opens the doors into many 
intimate things in the life of the foreign 
missionary. Dr. DeForest is perhaps 
best known as the author of “Sunrise in 
the Sunrise Kingdom,” a book which was 
widely used by study classes; but few 
are familiar with the splendid scope of 
his life and influence. Associating him- 
self most closely with the life and as- 
pirations of the Japanese people, he 
became a recognized power, not only in 
their evangelization but in the forward- 
ing of their national ideals. He was dec- 
orated by the Emperor for his service 
which he rendered during the Japanese- 
Russian War, when he went personally 


to the scene of the conflict in Manchuria 
in connection with the efforts of the 
Y. M. C. A. to open work among the 
soldiers. Indeed, it may be said that he 
was a conspicuous example of the mis- 
sionary as a mediator, interpreting 
Japan to America and America to 
Japan. To the last he preached the 
gospel of the reconciliation, both spir- 
itually and politically. This story of his 
life is of unusual value. Prof. Harlan 
P. Beach, of Yale University, says of it 
that among the hundreds of missionary 
biographies with which he is acquainted 
it is the one which most happily de- 
scribes the modern apostolic spirit. 


THE CHILD IN THE Mipst. Mary Schauffler 
Labaree. Published by The Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Foreign Mis- 
sions, West Medford, Massachusetts. Price 
in cloth 50c., postage llc. additional; in 
paper 30c., postage llc. additional. 


The text books for next year’s mission 
study on the general subject “The Social 
Force of Christian Missions” are begin- 
ning to appear. “The Child in the Midst” 
is the book brought out by the Women’s 
Central Committee on the United Study 
of Foreign Missions, and deals with the 
questions of the family and of society 
from the point of view of the child. We 
are told of the child in its helplessness, 
in the home, at work and play, at school, 
at worship and at work for Christ. The 
examples and illustrations are admirably 
chosen over the wide range of the for- 
eign mission field, and the matter is pre- 
sented in a very effective manner. Bible 
readings and prayers, together with 
quotations and bibliography follow each 
chapter. We note many quotations from 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS and from the 
letters of our missionaries. 


Our WorRLD FAMILY. Helen Douglas Billings. 


“Our World Family” is another of the 
new mission study books, issued by the 
same committee as “The Child in the 
Midst.” It is a presentation for juniors 
of practically the same subjects as ap- 
pear in the larger book. Plainly, it is 
written by one who loves and under- 
stands children, and the illustrations add 
much to the value and attractiveness of 
the little book. 
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By Nipron’s Lotus Ponps: Pen Pictures of 
Real Japan. By Matthias Klein. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York. $1.00 net. 


The author of this book has written of 
Japan and the Japanese in an interesting 
and original way. He professes only to 
make pen sketches, which are neither 
consecutive nor exhaustive but which give 
striking glimpses and suggestive phases 
of the life of the people. Character 
sketches covering every phase of life in 
rural Japan, abound throughout the 
volume; and with light and sure touch 
the author describes many of the hitherto 
unknown traits and usages of the peas- 
antry and sea-coast dwellers of the 
Flowery Kingdom. 


THREE Boys. By Janet Sinclair. The So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
Westminster, London, England. 

Horacio: A Tale of Brazil. By R. W. Fenn. 
The American Tract Society, 150 Nassau 
Street, New York. 


These two stories come to us from dif- 
ferent sources. They are indications of 
the way in which “Missions” is making 
use of literature in its several branches. 
The boys around whom the first story is 
woven are three typical English lads who 
have no use for missions. They do not 
actually visit the mission field, but meet- 
ing with a missionary who can make 
vivid his experiences, their interest is 
aroused and their aid enlisted in the pro- 
duction of a missionary pageant. From 
a literary point of view the book will not 
rank high, and its English atmosphere 
to some extent limits its usefulness for 
American readers, but the interest is 
fairly well maintained and the author 
makes some excellent points in the course 
of the narrative. For example, when one 
of the boys says to Mr. Collier, “I haven’t 
any interest in missions!” the missionary 
replies, “I suppose not. Have you, by the 
way, any interest in the bank at Brigh- 
ton? Did you get anything out of it when 
you were over there the other day?” 
“Of course not,” replied the boy, “I 
haven’t put any money in there. We 
bank at Northampton.” “Just so,” an- 
swered Mr. Collier, “if you have put 
nothing in there you get nothing out. It 
is exactly the same with missions.” 

The tale of Brazil is a much more 
serious attempt to write a real story— 
an attempt which is reasonably success- 
ful. The author is a civil engineer who 
taught his specialty in the Presbyterian 
College at Sao Paulo. He has spent ten 
years in different South American coun- 
tries and his intimate appreciation of 
the Latin character is evident through- 
out the story. 


The Literature of Missions 


THE MISSIONARY STORY OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


HIS is a pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages, being a reprint of the ac- 
count of the missionary features of the 
General Convention which appeared in 
THE SPIRIT OF Missions for November 
of last year. It is an excellent outline 
of our missionary work throughout the 
world, containing twenty-eight illustra- 
tions, chiefly portraits of our missionary 
leaders. Especially valuable for read- 
ing circles and study classes. Sent free 
on application to the Literature Depart- 
ment, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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T is greatly to be desired that sam- 

_ ples of leaflets or folders concern- 
ing institutions in the mission field, 
either at home or abroad, should be 
sent to the Literature Department at 
the Church Missions House, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Frequent- 
ly such leaflets are of great value in 
preparing our’ general literature. 
Sometimes they can very well be sub- 
stituted for it, and both the general 
work and the special institution are 
thereby aided. 


N view of the widespread interest in 
“preaching missions,” endorsed by 
the action of the General Convention, 
it may interest the clergy and laity to 
know that many parishes are alive 
to the opportunity furnished by a well- 
equipped Society of Mission Clergy. 
The founder and director, Rev. Dr. F. 
J. Mallett, announces that arrange- 
ments have been made for the holding 
of missions in the near future in the 
following dioceses: Southern Ohio, 
Springfield, Indianapolis, North Caro- 
lina, Winnipeg, Canada, Fond du Lac, 
and a “general mission” in an impor- 
tant southern city. 


Application for a missioner, etc., 
may be addressed to the Director of 
the Society of Mission Clergy, Box 
445, Salisbury, N. C. 


WITH THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


StriNe days suggest summer plans, 
and many Church workers are al- 
ready wondering how they may turn at 
least a part of their summer vacation 
into a time of definite preparation for 
the duties and responsibilities of next 
winter. In one thing we are. agreed, 
next winter must be a time of growth, 
and its work must be the best we have 
ever done. But our work can grow 
only if we grow too, and therefore we 
must make our summer a time of spir- 
itual and intellectual as well as physical 
refreshment. 

In the first place we can all read. 
Hither the Educational Secretary or 
the librarian is always glad to give ad- 
vice on the subject of good books for 
summer reading. The loan library is at 
the service of those wishing to avail 
themselves of its privileges. For those 
who prefer to own their books, we call 
attention to the special sale of books 
suitable for summer reading. 

Second, many of us can embrace the 
opportunity offered to us in the various 
summer conferences. Only those who 
have enjoyed the sweet fellowship of a 
Conference of Christian workers, who 
have received the suggestions and the 
helpful preparation that the classes af- 
ford, and who have been inspired by the 
daily services of worship and prayer, 
can realize the inestimable value to the 
Church worker of such a conference. 
Church Conferences will be held this 
summer in the First and the Second 
Provinces as follows: 

June 8th-13th, Cathedral Heights, 
New York City. For' registration, and 
further particulars write to The Rev. 
Augustine Elmendorf, 145 Arlington 
Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

June 27th-July 8th, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Write to Miss Marian DeC. 
Ward, 415 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Besides these, five conferences will be 
held under the auspices of the Mission- 
ary Education Movement as follows: 

June 26th-July 5th, Blue Ridge, N. C. 

July 3rd-12th, Asilomar, California. 

July i0th-19th, Silver Bay, Lake 
George, New York. 


very exceptional value. 
President of the Nanking School of Theology. 
will be among the instructors. 


MISSIONARY CANDIDATES, MISSIONARIES on FURLOUGH 


will find the third Summer Term of the Bible Teachers Training School, June 22 to August 1, of 
The Department of Missionary Training will be in charge of Dr. J. C. Garritt, 
Secretaries of the foreign boards of various denominations 
Dr. Burleson will represent the Hpiscopal Board. Y ‘ 
Wighteen Missionary Round-Tables conducted by board secretaries and representative missionaries. 
Six strong courses in the English Bible, in addition to other features of the curriculym. 
Christian workers will also find courses suited to their needs. tur I 
Address DEAN OF THE SUMMER TERM, Bible Teachers Training School 
541 Lexington Avenue, New York 


July 17th-26th, Estes Park, Colorado. 

August 4th-13th, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Write to The Rev. A. R. Gray, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


O those who have not followed the 
journeyings of the Educational 
Secretary as they have been described 
in his letters in Zhe Churchman, it may 
be of interest to know that he left San 
Francisco late in January, stopped in 
Honolulu for a memorable day, landed 
in Japan late in February where he 
spent several days, and thence ‘took 
ship for Manila. “Our visit to the 
Philippines,” he writes, “was really de- 
lightful. I really think that we got a 
very clear and distinct (to use the 
Cartesian phrase) idea of our work in 
the Islands. Six good full days in 
Manila enabled us to take a careful 
survey of everything without feeling 
hurried. The Cathedral plant is really 
very impressive, and puts us_in a posi- 
tion of such importance that we shall 
have to work hard to live up to it. 

Our trip to Baguio was more than 
worth the gallons of perspiration we 
lost in the torrid little train that took 
us most of the way up and back. In 
the first place, it enabled us to get an 
exact picture of what the mountainous 
and northern regions of the Philip- 
pines are like, and in the second place, 
because the Igorots and Ifugaos and 
wild men wander so freely about 
Baguio that we were able to picture to 
ourselves exactly what the people of 
the Sagada and Bontoc missions are 
like. Then lastly, the Easter School, 
which in itself is a wonder, is the same 
kind of thing exactly as the great school 
at Sagada, only much smaller.” March 
9th saw the party in Shanghai, and our 
latest letters were written on the Yang- 
tse en route for Hankow. After visit- 
ing our missions in China, Mr. Gray 
crossed back to Japan in time for the 
Synod of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai 
which met in Kyoto on April 24th. Mr. 
Gray expects to be back in his office at 
the Church Missions House by July 1st. 


Ministers and 
Send for literature giving details. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


HE April meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee was called 
to order in the Church Mis- 
sions House at 10:30, on 

April 14th. The treasurer’s report 
showed a continued decrease in the 
general offerings as compared with 
the same date last year. This un- 
favorable difference now amounts to 
$62,000. It is only just, however, to 
say that this is in part due to the 
fact that Easter falls considerably 
later this year, and large missionary 
offerings are made on or near Easter 
Day. Yet when due allowance is 
made for this fact, the difference 
still remains at about $39,000. This 
decline in offerings is observable in 
all the provinces, with the exception 
of the Province of the Southwest, 
where there is a slight increase. It 
is evident that there must be a very 
considerable and unanimous enlarge- 
ment of missionary giving in order to 
avoid a serious situation. 

The treasurer also reported the re- 
ceipt, during the month, of legacies to 
the amount of about $10,000. 

Following the treasurer’s report 
there was much serious discussion on 
the financial situation and an earnest 
disposition was shown to exercise all 
possible economy, both in central ex- 
penses and the making of new appro- 
priations. 

The routine business 


was. then 


taken up. The Executive Committee 
received with regret the resignations 
of two members of the China staff, 
Dr. V. R. Stover, who had but recent- 
ly gone to Anking, and the Rey. Dr. 
E. L. Woodward, also of Anking. 
Failure of health in both these cases 
made acceptance of the resignations 
imperative. 

The following appointments were 
made: Dr. Edwin R. F. Murphy and 
Miss Alice Wright to Alaska; Miss 
Virginia E. Haist and Sisters Helen 
Veronica and Edith Constance of the 
Sisterhood of the Transfiguration, to 
Anking; Miss Flora Walker to Han- 
kow; Miss Virginia T. Singleton to 
Kyoto, and Mr. Sterling J. Talbot to 
Shanghai, to take the place of the 
Rev. T. K. Nelson, resigned. Appoint- 
ments were also made at various 
points in the domestic field. 

Other matters of importance were 
discussed by the committee, but de- 
cision upon them was deferred until 
the next meeting. The committee 
then took up the question of appro- 
priations for the next fiscal year. Af- 
ter general consideration of the mat- 
ter they decided: not to act in detail 
until the estimates of all the domestic 
and foreign bishops were before them. 
The committee will meet for this pur- 
pose on Monday night, May 11th, and 
on the following day. 

Adjournment was then taken. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS CONCERNING THE 
MISSIONARIES 


Brazil 


Bishop L. L. Kinsolving, returning 
after furlough, sailed from New York 
on S. S. Vestris April 4. 


Kyoto 
Miss Georgie Suthon, returning after 
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furlough, sailed from San Francisco on 
S. S. Chiyo Maru April 11. 


Philippines 
Mrs. Katherine M. Tryon, who sailed 


from San Francisco on S. Chiyo 
Maru, arrived at Jolo March 4. 


Missionary Speakers 


Shanghai 
Miss S. H. Reid, returning after fur- 
lough, sailed from San Francisco on 
Tenyo Maru, arrived at Shanghai 
March 17. 
Tokyo 


Miss Flora M. Bristowe, returning 
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after furlough, sailed from Seattle on 
S. S. Awa Maru, arrived at Yokohama 
March 18. 

Miss Eleanor Verbeck, who sailed 
from New York on S. S. St. Paul ar- 
rived Tokyo March 19. 


MISSIONARY SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those arrang- 
ing missionary meetings, the follow- 
ing list of clergy and other missionary 
workers available as speakers is pub- 
lished. 
When no address is given, requests for 
the services of the speakers should be ad- 


dressed to Mr. John WV. Wood, Secretary, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Church Missions House Staff 


The President and Secretaries of the 
Board are always ready to consider and 
so far as possible to respond to requests 
to speak upon the Church’s general work 
at home and abroad. Address each officer 
bee cpeily at 281 Fourth Avenue, New 

ork. 


Secretaries of Provinces 


I. Rev. G. W. Davenport, 984 Beacon 
Street, Newton Center, Mass. 

II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 
West 157th Street, New York. 

III. Rey. G. C. F. Bratenahl, D.D., 
Room 810, Woodward Building, corner 
15th and H Streets, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 1535 Leland 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

VII. Rev. Edward Henry Eckel, 903% 
Charles Street, St. Joseph, Mo. 

VIII. Rev. G. C. Hunting, 1942 El Do- 
rado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


Africa 
Rev. Nathan Matthews. 


Alaska 


Miss Agnes Huntoon (in Fifth Prov- 
ince). 

Mr. G. B. Burgess (in Fourth Prov- 
ince). 


China 


Rev. Arthur M. Sherman (presenting 
the New China Fund). . 


HANKOW 
Dr. Mary V. Glenton. 


SHANGHAI 
Mrs. John A. Ely. 
Rey. P. N. Tsu, of Shanghai. 
Mr. M. P. Walker, of Shanghai. 


Japan 


TOKYO 
Miss Irene P. Mann. 


Philippine Islands 


Rey. E. A. Sibley. 
Rev. Robb White, Jr. 


Porto Rico 
Ven. R. S. Nichols. 


Work Among Indians 


Mrs. Baird Sumner Cooper, of Wyo- 
ming. 
Address: The Toronto, Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D. C. 


Work Among Mountain People 


Rev. S. L. Tyson, of Sewanee, Tenn. 
Address: Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Work Among Negroes in the South 


Rey. S. H. Bishop, Secretary of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York City. 

Miss Grace Moseley, The American 
Church Institute for Negroes, 416 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York City. 

Ven. James S. Russell, of the St. Paul 
Normal and Industrial School, Lawrence- 
ville, Va. 

Rev. A. B. Hunter, of St. Augustine’s 
School, Raleigh, N. C. 


A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


The leaflets noted hereon may be had by application to the Literature Department, 


281 Fourth 
An asterisk marks recent publications. 


Prayers for Missions. 
A Litany for Missions. 
Mid-Day Intercession for Missions. 
The Kingdom : A Missionary Catechism. 
The Church’s Mission at Home and Abroad. 
Bishop Lloyd. 
1914. 


*Bulletin, Bastar: 

Four Definitions. 

How Can I Give to a Particular Object and 
Yet Give to the Apportionment ? 

Mid-Day Prayer Card. 

How to Volunteer. 

The Why and How of the Missionary Budget. 

The Chureh and the World. 

In the Nation. 

The Lands Beyond. 

The Wide World. 

The Apportionment, How to Treat It and How 
to Meet It. Rhinelander. 

Concerning Specials. 

How Shall I Vote? 

Churchmen in the Laymen’s 
ment. 

Diocesan Committee on General Missions. 

Missionary Committee. 

Forward Movement. 

It Won’t Work With Us. 2c. each. 

Is There Any Substitute for the Organized 
Canvass? 

The Forward Movement in a City Parish. 

Suggestions to Leader in Every Member. 
anvass, 3c. $3.00 a hundred. 


Missionary Movye- 


each ; 


1117-19 Pledge Cards—-Forward Movement Sets. 


Avenue, New York. Order by department and number. 
Africa 50 
100 Our Foothold in Africa. (Liberia.) 51 
A Sojourner in Liberia. Be 
Alaska 900 
805 The Borderland of the Pole. 901 
Brazil 912 
1402 Our Farthest South. 941 
China 945 
25. St. Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 946 
200 ‘The Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. (The Holy 956 
Catholic Church in China.) 969 
202 New China and the Church, 978 
203 **'Since the Revolution—Ladies First!’’ (St. 979 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai.) 980 
204 For the Girls of China. 981 
205 Why? (The needs of St. Mary’s Hall.) 
206 Pledge Card for New China Fund. 11038 
268 ‘‘Boone’’—The Christian University of Mid- 1105 
China 1106 
271 A Year at St. John’s University, Shanghai. 
110 
Cuba Porto Rico and Haiti Pees 
500 In the Greater Antilles. 1109 
Honolula a 
1007 The Cross Roads of the Pacific. 
Japan ue 
824 The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 
325 The Christian College and Moral Leadership. 
(St. Paul’s Tokyo.) 1120 
326 How to Win Japan and Where to Begin. 1121 
(Christ Church, Osaka.) 1122 
Mexico 1301 
1600 Mexico: The Land, the People and the Church. 
Negroes 
700 *The Church Among the Negroes. 
711 The Black Man’s Need. 3055 
The Philippines 3071 
407 The Cross, The Flag and The Church. 3072 
United States 
G.C. 2 Work Among Orientals on the Pacific Coast. 
1208 Wyoming: The Last of the West. al 
Miscellaneous 3 
The Missionary Story of the General Conyen- : 
tion. 
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Weekly Offerings for the Church’s Mission. 
A Message to Men. 

System in Church Extension. 

Why Believe in Foreign Missions? 


Edueational Department 
Information, 5c. each; 25, $1.20; 50, $2. 
100, $4.00. 
Catalogue of Publications. 
The Library and the Museum. 
*“ After Mission Study—What?"’ 


25; 


The Sunday Schcol 
Ten Missionary Stories That Every Young 
Churchman Should Know. 10c. 
A Litany for Children. : 
The Sunday School Offering. 
Talking to Children about Missions. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


1. A Message from the Triennial of 1913 
2. To Treasurers: Diocesan and Parochial. 
3. Some Plain Facts. 
4. Collects for Daily Use. 
5. *Suggested Constitution for a Parish 
Branch. 
8. A Message to a Weak Branch. 
10. Prehistoric Days. 
13. How Can I Help? 
14. Why Should I Be a Member? 
15. ‘‘Sweet Amy’’ (a story for those pre- 
paring a missionary box). 
16. A Bit of History. 5c. each; 50c. per 
dozen. 
19, An Auxiliary Campaign. 
United Offering 
100. Resolution and Prayer Card. 
101. What is the United Offering? 
102. Who gave it? 
103. Verses: ‘‘The Little Blue Box.’’ 
105. The Mighty Cent. 
106. Giving like a Little Child. 
107. *The Churchwoman’s Offering of Ro- 


mance, 
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THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


200. The Junior Collect. 

201, What it is; Where it should be; How 
to Organize it. 

202. One Army—Two Departments. 

208. Membership Card, 1 cent each; $1.00 a 
hundred. 

204. The Junior Department at the Triennial 
of 1918 

205. *Section II. The Junior Department 
helps by Prayer, Study, Work. 

206. The Junior Book, 10c. each; $1.00 per 
doz.; $7.50 per hundred. 

250. *Section Il. The United Offering. The 
Or aes in 1918 The Answer in 

251 *Section III. Your part in the United 
Offering Service of 1916. 

225. The Sunset Hour. A Missionary Play. 
.5¢e. each; 50c. per dozen. 
The Little Helpers 

300. The Origin of the Little Helpers. 

801. The Little Helpers: Directions. 

3802. Little Helpers’ Prayers for Members 
hes Leaders. 

3038. A Membership Card, 1 cent each; $1.00 
per hundred. 

804. Letter to Leaders, 1913-1914. 

3805. . Letter to Members, 1913-1914, 

3822. Little Helpers. All Aboard. 


THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 
TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


IN 1855 


PAST AND PRESENT AT CAPE PALMAS 


_ On the Library shelves at the Church Missions House is a row of copies of 
an old-timey book, soberly bound, but with a palm tree stamped in gilt upon 


the cover. 
ago. 


It is entitled Day Dawn in Africa, and was printed fifty-six years 


When you have read and studied and digested China, get it and read it. You 


may find it almost as enlightening as the Hmergency, almost as living as 


Bishop Ingle. 


There is a quaint old picture in the quaint old book, which we are fortunate 
to reproduce in our missionary magazine this month, and along with it goes 
the account of the girls’ school at Cape Palmas, which was opened one 
year later than the prototype of St. Mary’s, Shanghai, set up in 1851. 


THE SCHOOL AS IT WAS 
In 1851 Bishop Payne visited Amer- 


ica and published in the Church 
papers an appeal for a girls’ school. 


“Tt is not necessary,’ he wrote, “to stop 
to show that female education is indis- 
pensable to the elevation of any com- 
munity. This is universally admitted. 
It is enough to state that there is no ade- 
quate provision for this at Cape Palmas. 
No provision exists there for educating 
wives for colonists in general, or for 
ministers and teachers, who must give 
tone to society, and, ere long, constitute 
the great instrumentality for evangeliz- 
ing the heathen. In order to the suc- 


cess of this enterprise there should be 
an association formed in this country. 
It would be of the first importance that 
the operation of the association should 
in no way affect the present current re- 
ceipts for foreign missions.” 

In answer to this appeal, in the 


summer of 1852, an association was 
formed in the city of Philadelphia— 
why Philadelphia so often in the 
front?—composed of ladies from a 
number of congregations, who, with 
the advice of several of the rectors, 
earnestly engaged through the then 
Foreign Committee of the Board of 
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Missions to help Bishop Payne in his 
plans. 


The original estimate of the Bishop 
for the cost of the building was two 
thousand dollars. This amount, and 
more, was raised without difficulty dur- 
ing the first year. Then came a long 
period of delay, the unavoidable atten- 
dant of all operations in the building 
line in Africa. The materials had to 
be carried from this country. There was 
but one mason in the colony, and his 
services could only be secured at inter- 
vals “few and far between.” For three 
years after the commencement of their 
enterprise the friends of the Asylum 
were compelled to stand still and wait 
in patience the slow progress made to- 
wards the erection of their building. The 
cost of erection, owing to difficulties 
which could not be foreseen, was four or 
five times the amount originally contem- 
plated. 


Letters written in January, 1855, 
tell of the new building and the begin- 
ning of its work. Bishop Payne says: 


On the 21st of December I attended the 
first regular examination of the Orphan 
Asylum. Before going into examination 
I could but refresh my eyes with a view 
of the matron’s room and the delightful 
dormitory, on the first floor of the east- 
ern part of the building. Some of the 
best stone-lime from Hamburg and an 
excellent plasterer have provided here as 
fine, white, firm walls as could be de- 
sired. 

Passing into the west end of the Asy- 
lum, towards the Cape, I found assem- 
bled sixteen orphans and about the same 
number of day scholars, arranged on 
long benches on either side of the room 
(like the dormitory, beautifully plas- 
tered); Mrs. Scott, the teacher, at the 
extreme west end, and friends and visi- 
tors at the opposite part of the room. 
On a round table in the center were 
placed bouquets of African lilies, olean- 
der, Pride of Barbadoes; copy books, 
compositions, small drawings, etc. 

Only six months had elapsed since the 
institution had gone into full operation, 
and not so long a time since the orphans 
had been taken to board in the Asylum. 
A number of them, however, had been 
members of other schools for some time, 
and this accounted for a degree of pro- 
ficiency in some which could not other- 
wise have been anticipated. Classes 
were examined in spelling, reading, rudi- 
ments of geography, arithmetic, natural 
philosophy, physiology; and a more ad- 
vanced and adult class—not of the or- 
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phans—in ancient history and the rudi- 
ments of botany. Some compositions 
were exhibited of the class last men- 
tioned, which certainly gave evidence of 
thought in the writers and tact in the 
teacher. 

Most of the members of the Institution 
are young, the oldest not being above 
fourteen years, and the youngest as low 
as five or six. 


Mrs. Scott, the wife of the mission- 
ary in charge, says: 


Our first examination took place a few 
days before Christmas. The schoolroom, 
though not completed, was used on that 
occasion. It is a fine, airy room, about 
thirty feet long and sixteen wide, and is 
adorned with large outline maps, a globe, 
and several engravings. It is situated 
in that part of the building which ap- 
proaches nearest the point of the Cape. 
Over the western door, which commands 
a splendid view of the sea, we have in- 
scribed in large letters: ‘“‘Wisdom is the 
principal thing; therefore, get wisdom.” 

The dormitory is a pleasant and well- 
ventilated room about thirty feet long 
and sixteen wide, and is connected with 
the matron’s neat little chamber. It con- 
tains three large closets—two for the 
girls’ clothes and one for the bed-clothes, 
towels, etc. Each child has a _ shelf 
marked with her own number, and she 
is required to keep everything in its 
place. The small iron bedsteads, ar- 
ranged in two rows along the white 
walls, look very comfortable, with their 
sheets, pillow-cases and spreads sent out 
by the ladies of Philadelphia. At the 
head of each bed is a small picture with 
an appropriate verse. Over the main 
door of the front entrance I have in- 
scribed those soothing words of the 
Psalmist, “I will lay me down in peace 
and sleep, for thou, Lord, only makest 
me to dwell in safety”; and on the oppo- 
site door, the beautiful injunction of St. 
John, “My little children, let us not love 
in word, neither in tongue, but in deed 
and truth.” ‘“If God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another.” 

The dining-room is in the basement 
and is very dry and comfortable. The 
long table, covered with a neat drab 
cloth and white plates, looks quite invit- 
ing. On one side of the wall is printed 
the command of St. Paul, “Let all things 
be done decently and in order,” and on 
the other, the words of our blessed 
Saviour, “Gather up the fragments, that 
nothing be lost.” 

Last, though not least important, 
comes the wash-room. Here the older 
girls, under the supervision of the ma- 
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tron, wash and iron their clothes; and 
here, too, they are required to bathe 
every night—everything necessary for 
personal cleanliness being freely supplied 
them. Over the entrance we have writ- 
ten, ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 

In addition to the rooms on the first 
floor, just described, there are already 
three rooms on the second floor and two 
in the attic, completed, for the use of the 
missionaries, and several more to be fin- 
ished, all of them as comfortable as 
es need desire in this transitory 
ife. 


THE SCHOOL AS IT IS, DESCRIBED BY THE 
PRESENT SUPERINTENDENT, 
MR. J. J. NEAL 


The buildings of the Orphan Asylum 
and Girls’ School and of St. Mark’s 
Hospital are erected upon a narrow 
ridge of land about a full stone’s cast 
from the verge of the Cape and on the 


boundary line of the public land. The © 


front borders on the main avenue, and 
is within six feet of the line. Across 
the street the land is public also, and 
descends very steeply to the sea level. 
The back is nearly one hundred feet 
from the ocean, and is founded on the 
rocks which incline considerably to the 
shore. The site and building are the 
highest in town, hence it is very 
healthy here in the dry and hot sea- 
sons, and as the mission is three parts 
surrounded by the ocean and bay and 
is almost continuously fanned by the 
gentle sea breeze, it is less subjected to 
malarial affection than any other lo- 
cality of the city. However, as all 
countries experience the changes of 
seasons, so too it is with this country ; 


consequently, after the 22nd day of 
March the rains and salt winds begin, 
which materially change the healthy 
conditions, as these winds are injuri- 
ous, especially to persons of delicate 
constitutions and to the aged. Under 
the blast of these winds, exposed as we 
are at the hall, no garden vegetables 
can be raised during the season, except 
the collards which seem to resist their 
destructive effect equally as well as 
does the cocoanut tree. Near the first 
of August we prepare for the vege- 
table garden by looking after the fenc- 
ing, in order to be ready for planting 
by September first. From that time 
to the latter part of December the 
scholars are permitted to look down 
from the verandas and windows on 
the garden of wholesome vegetables 
that compares favorably. with any 
other cultivated in the town. 

I have recently made extensive re- 
pairs. on the hall and hospital, par- 
ticularly on the outer works exposed 
to the ill effects of the salt spray. The 
main back veranda of the Hall has 
been rebuilt on an improved plan to 
render it more durable, while all the 
others have been repaired, and con- 
siderable painting done inside the 
building. At the hospital a veranda 
has been built to the weather side, and 
the two in front with other portions 
of the house have been repaired; con- 
sequently the buildings are in pretty 
good condition, though other work is 
needed, which I am compelled to defer, 
owing to the lack of money, as the ex- 
pense of repairs is raised simply by 
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strictly economizing the fund for the 
support of the institution, because we 
have no appropriation for the pur- 
pose. 

The pupils are from all parts of the 
republic, but principally from the 
county in which the institution is 
established. The majority of them are 
from the surrounding native tribes, 
but some of them from the far in- 
terior. 

The homes of the pupils who join 
the school from heathenism are the 
common native huts, while those of the 
children of Christian and civilized 
parentage were formerly of clay walls 
and thatched roofs; but at present, 
under the influence of the Church, the 
civilized aboriginal element is building 
substantial houses of stone, bricks 
and galvanized iron, with board floors 
and iron roofs. 

The school is more elementary than 
high, inasmuch as the majority of the 
pupils who enter it are from five to 
fourteen years old and of heathen or 
semi-civilized parentage. Most of 
these are in such destitute condition 
that at present the equipment for the 
school room is very ordinary, compris- 
ing desks, blackboards, slates, pencils, 
crayons, ink and pens. We need in this 
connection a globe and wall maps. 


on 
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The force running the institution 
under the following regulations are 
seven workers, consisting of three in- 
tellectual teachers with one student 
assistant, matron, seamstress, artistic 
needle art instructor and superin- 
tendent. The girls are required to 
observe the following rules, viz: 

1. The girls are to rise at 5 a. m. 

2. At six the girls are to begin their 
respective duties under the direction 
of the matron and her assistant. 

3. At seven every girl, unless pre- 
vented by illness, must attend prayers. 

4. At 8.30, the hour for breakfast, 
every girl, except the sick and those 
employed by the housekeeper, must be 
at the table. 

5. At 9.20 every teacher must take 
charge of her class and see that the 
girls are in order to enter the school 
at 9.30. There is a half-hour’s recess 
after mid-day prayers, then the girls 
return to school to finish their work, 
and are dismissed finally for the day 
ap 130% 

6. At 2 o’clock the sewing teacher 
takes charge and teaches the art until 
4 o’clock. 

7. At 4.30 dinner is served, when 
rule 5 is observed. 

8. At 7 the school is called to eve- 
ning prayers. After prayers the little 
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ones are put to bed and the larger girls 
remain in the school room till 8.30 to 
prepare the next day’s lessons. 

The studies are as follows: The 
Holy Scriptures, spelling, reading, 
writing, dictation, composition, gen- 
eral history, English grammar, geog- 
raphy and vocal music. Aside from 
the studies this school is instructed 
in laundry duty, cooking, seamstress- 
ing, artistic needle work, with general 
housekeeping. 

The distinctively religious training 
of the school is strictly according to 
the doctrines of the Protestant Epis- 
capal Church as contained in the Holy 
Scriptures, the Church Catechism and 
other parts of the Book of Common 
Prayer. We know no other, nor do I 
cherish any other, inasmuch as I grew 
up in the Church from a boy of twelve 
years of age. 

The influence of the girls who pass 
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through the school is universal in 
Liberia, for when they complete their 
schooling the most of them marry 
young men, trained in the _ boys’ 
schools. A few of them marry from 
the hall, some after leaving the in- 
stitution, and with their husbands 
settle down in Christian villages con- 
nected with the mission stations. If 
the station be a parish they are ap- 
parently earnest workers in raising 
means to support the organization, 
and their families also. Others travel 
to different parts of the country, seek- 
ing employment, and in some in- 
stances these also marry and become 
good citizens, and faithful Church- 
women as well. Some of them are 
wives of clergymen and of statesmen 
in several departments of the govern- 
ment, as well as of men in the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life. 


THE APRIL CONFERENCE 


HE Woman’s Auxiliary was 

_ greatly favored at its April 

Conference—the last of the 

season—in that it was led 

by Bishop Lloyd and introduced by a 

statement from Mr. Wood on the pres- 

ent position of the missionary treas- 
ury of the Church. 

The representation was small, 
Florida, Kyoto, Long Island, Newark, 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsy]l- 
vania being the only dioceses repre- 
sented. 

Bishop Lloyd called upon each in 
turn for suggestions as to how the 
summer may be used for meeting the 
need presented by Mr. Wood, and from 
the members present and the officers 
of the Board and of the Auxiliary came 
many suggestions which may be vari- 
ously developed according to varying 
circumstances: 

Prayer among little groups at stated 
times for special objects; bringing the 
matter into discussion among friends 
and acquaintances at hotels and sum- 


mer homes; distributing literature 
among those who lack it, notably cop- 
ies of the SPIRIT OF MISSIONS when 
they have done duty in one’s home; 
mission study classes among small 
groups, as porch meetings; parlor mis- 
sionary meetings; attendance at some 
of the summer conferences; branches 
making definite plans for next year’s 
work, and definite date set for re- 
ports of progress in the fall; combined 
parochial meetings in each diocese, 
composed of delegates from neighbor- 
ing parishes, to discuss the most 
helpful ways of raising the parish ap- 
portionment; the wonderful chance 
the leisure of summer gives, after 
school and college, for interesting 
young people in the work; travel in 
Eastern countries to see the work on 
its own ground; travel in the West to 
enlarge the knowledge of the need of 
the Church in the isolated districts; 
the giving of missionary plays; in- 
struction given by diocesan treasurers 
to parish branch treasurers as to what 
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applies on the apportionment, on 
designated contributions and on spe- 
cials—this by correspondence; keep- 
ing track of people who give largely 
in city parishes where the apportion- 
ment is large, and who in the summer 
are connected with smaller parishes 
where it is comparatively light and 
where they should not meet it all, and 
interesting them to make extra paro- 
chial contributions in proportion to 
their means; making a direct ap- 
peal for some specific object which 
shall count on the fund appropriated 
by the Board, stating that this will 
count on the apportionment of the 
parish appealed to; trying to have the 
offerings in the churches where we 
worship during the summer include 
one offering for the work of the 
Board—perhaps one or more Sundays 
might be set apart for this special 
offering; pressing intelligent work 
along missionary educational lines; 
study classes which shail appear as 
current events classes to the uniniti- 
ated. 

The following brief suggestions 
made at the close of the conference, 
put into more concrete form those 
made by the attending members, and 
are sent out to the Woman’s Auxiliary 
at large, in the hope that they may be 
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considered in the different branches 
at the time of their last meetings in 
the spring and summer, and through 
them passed on to individual members 
throughout the Church, with the 
prayer and hope that they may be 
acted upon by great numbers. 

As Bishop Lloyd expressed it in 
his closing words, if we could have all 
the members of the Woman’s Auxil- 
lary united at one set time in the great 
Feast of thanksgiving and interces- 
sion, our greatest difficulties would be 
conquered and problems solved. 


1. That every member of the Auxiliary 
shall learn if her parish apportionment has 
been met and, if not, exactly how it stands. 

2. If it has not been met, that she shall 
go to her rector and offer her help in carry- 
ing out some plan for meeting it. A 

3. That she shall explain it to at least one 
person, and ask his or her codperation. 

4. That, whatever she has already given, 
and whether or not the apportionment shall 
have been already met, she shall contribute 
towards it at least once more before August 


5. That she shall give her summer address 
to the Spirit or Missions Department and 
have the magazine sent her there. 

6. That she shall read at least one mission- 
ary book during the next four months. 

7. That when staying in summer hotel or 
boarding-house, or visiting, she shall make 
at least one opportunity to speak for the 
Church’s work of missions. 

8. That she write one letter to some mis- 
sionary, Auxiliary associate or uninterested 
friend upon the subject. 

9. That each Sunday she shall find some 
missionary principle or example in the Bible, 
and shall pray one definite prayer for the 
Kingdom’s growth and the unity of Christ’s 
Church, if possible at the Holy Communion in 
the early morning. 


SEUDY=—=WHAte: 


Suggested by the Educational Secretary of the Massachusetts Branch 


FURTHER EDUCATION 


a. Mission Study Classes of various 
kinds. The same group of women might 
continue to meet for further study of 
China, using one or more of the books 
in the $2 library; or a member might 
start a class with a new group of women, 
such as Sunday-school teachers, mem- 
bers of the Guild of St. Barnabas or 
Girls’ Friendly Society associates. 
Classes might be held also, using the 
Bible or Prayer Book as a text book, for 
the purpose of tracing the missionary 
motive in each. Good outlines on. St. 
Matthew and the Acts, and a new Help 
for Leaders entitled “Studies in the Gos- 
pel Revelation” can be had from the 


Educational Department at the Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 

b. Reading Circles. Of the same na- 
ture as above, but involving less work. 

c. Conferences and Institutes. If you 
are too far from a center where one is 
being held, a local one might help to in- 
terest your parish or district. 

d. Exhibits and Plays. Very popular. 
For Chinese postal cards and pictures 
and a list of curios send to the Educa- 
tional Department as above. 

e. Stereopticon Lectures. 
the Educational Department. 

f. Missionary Libraries. Permanent 
or Circulating. Has your parish the $2 
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library on China? If not, your local 
public library will often help out. A 
member of the class might have charge 
of a bulletin board for clippings, articles 
and notices of missionary meetings and 
lectures. 

Each member of the class might get 
one or more persons to read some book, 
or at least some article, on China. 

This whole educational campaign 
should result in prayer and in giving— 
of personal service and of money. 


1. PRAYER 


a. Class prayer for China. Have class 
make one. b. Establish use of prayer in 
general, and of noonday prayer in par- 
ticular. ec. Systematic habit of prayer. 
This year use the China prayer-cycle 
and the Collect for Easter, both individu- 
ally and in class. f. More definite and 
vital prayer—prayer into which has gone 
our mind and heart and soul and 
strength. g. Prayer Circles. A mission 
study class might resolve itself into one, 
or the members might form others to 
pray either for some one Chinese Mission 
or missionary, or for the whole mission. 
Members cf a circle can either meet for 
the purpose or agree upon an hour when 
they will pray at home. h. Short Inter- 
cessory Services before the meeting of 
various societies. This has been done in 
connection with some parish branches of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. 


2. GIVING 


a.°Personal Service. 1. Missionaries. 
This year China especially needs: in 
Wusih, one nurse for St. Andrew’s Hos- 
pital; in Wuchang, one nurse for St. 
Peter’s Hospital and ten women for 
evangelistic and educational work at 
various points. 2. Future missionaries, 
leaders of all sorts, especially teachers in 
Sunday-schools and officers in the Junior 
Department of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
the Guild of St. Barnabas, and the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. 3. Missionary advo- 
cates, who through a ready knowledge of 
facts about China can refute common ob- 
jections. 4. Missionary speakers and lec- 
turers. A member of the class might 
speak about China to some small gather- 
ing, such as a Bible class. 5. Candi- 
dates for Normal Classes. 6. Delegates 
for Summer Conferences, such as the 
Second Province, New York; Cambridge, 
Mass., and those of the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement. 7. Program Commit- 
tees, who will plan in the spring a mis- 
sionary program for the winter of 1914- 
1915: In this connection it has been 
recommended that an Educational Secre- 
tary be appointed in every parish branch 
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of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 8. Parish 
Missionary Committees. If there is none, 
the class might consult with the rector 
and form themselves into one for the pur- 
pose of taking account of the work to 
be done in the parish among the women, 
and seeing how it can be done. 9. Can- 
vassers for an Every Member Canvass, if 
there is one. 10. Find out what is being 
done and consider what can be done for 
the Chinese students in the United 
States, particularly for those in the 
schools and universities in your own dio- 
cese. 11. Consider how you can help 
the Church change our Chinese aliens 
into Christian Americans. 12. Reflex ac- 
tion upon home philanthropies. Is the 
study of the Church’s mission in China 
intended to lessen the realization of the 
need of work at home? 

b. Money. 1. Systematic giving on the 
part of the individual. This should be 
one result of the education of the women 
of the parish as to the meaning of the 
apportionment. 2. Systematic giving in 
the parish, as through the duplex en- 
velopes. 8. Thank offerings from the 
whole body of women, such as the 
United Offering, or individual thank- 
offerings. 4. Emergency Gifts, such as 
the China fund this year. 


CONFERENCES ESPEC- 
TALEX. 


MONG the various forms of mis- 
sionary activity which may be 
the outcome of a study class, 
and which have been so well 

outlined in the paper from Massachu- 
setts, the subject of attendance at the 
summer conferences is one which, par- 
ticularly at this season, should claim a 
large part of the attention of the dioce- 
san educational secretaries, and of the 
parochial leaders of study classes. 


The value of these conferences as an 
educational and inspiring force can- 
not be overestimated, as those who have 
been helped by them will unhesitatingly 
testify. 

Committees made up of those who 
have attended the conferences are being 
formed or are already at work, securing 
as large delegations as possible for these 
summer schools. Thorough as this work 
is, even wider effort is needed. 

Will not every diocesan president, edu- 
cational secretary and study class leader 
do all in her power to persuade those 
who come under her influence to avail 
themselves of the opportunities which 
this summer will offer? 


THE JUNIOR PAGE 


SHALL ST. JOHN’S, OSAKA, HAVE A FONT? 
A Letter from Miss Bull 


HE new church building is nearing 
completion, for St. John’s, Osaka. 
and contains special gifts of the pulpit 
and seats from the women’s guild of the 
church and a beautiful altar from the 
only one of the number who is “well off,” 
in memory of her mother. In reference 
to the font, Mr. Hayakawa _ writes, 
“About the font, we have fifty yen 
(twenty-five dollars) but not enough, so 
postponed.” — 

This reminds me that the Little Help- 
ers especially love to give fonts to 
churches which need them. 

This is the church I saw organized on 
the first Sunday after I arrived in 
Osaka, twenty-five years ago, with 
which, in its women’s, children’s and 
especially its orphanage work, I have 
been connected all these years. I have 
seen and tried to help their struggles to 
build a suitable house of worship, and 
know of the effort and self-sacrifice 
which have now been rewarded by seeing 
these substantial brick walls reared. It 
will be the first durable, adequate church 
building our growing Church in Osaka 
has ever had. 

These churches—there are three of 
them—are all self-supporting, paying the 
salaries of their native clergymen, cate- 
chists and Bible women and their run- 
ning expenses and expenses for parochial 
mission work and their apportionments 
for the mission work of the Japanese 
Church, and have gathered, compara- 
tively large sums towards the needed 
church buildings. 

Bishop Tucker, and Bishop Partridge 
before him, have tried to help these 
Osaka churches to build. In the city of 
Kyoto there are three beautiful church 
buildings of brick and stone, mostly 
built with gifts from America. One of 
them serves also as a chapel for St. 
Agnes’ School. The older work in Osaka 
has until now been without even one 
church building large enough, of recent 
years, for a large gathering, such as 
would assemble, for instance, at the fu- 
neral of a Christian of wide influence. 
When such a one passes away we have 
been obliged to borrow the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall or one of the Congregational church 
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buildings, and arrange it as well as we 
could for our beautiful service. 

The new St. John’s has not money 
enough yet to build the proposed chancel 
end, or the vestibule, neither can the 


parish house be erected yet. The rector’s 


little house, where he lives with his wife 
and nine children, will have to serve as 
parish house too. Not only our Japanese 
clergy and lay workers, but their wives, 
are doing grand, self-sacrificing, dili- 
gent work constantly in the Church. 

You will guess that I am writing all 
this to you in hopes that the Little 
Helpers can assist about the font at St. 
John’s in Osaka. It is much cheaper to 
have things made in Japan than to send 
them from America. 


LITTLE HEEPERS FONTS 


L is very pleasant to think in how 
many missions there are fonts that 
have been given by the Little Helpers. 
In the last year they have been sent to 
the following missions: The Missionary 
District of Wuhu, the Mission of the 
Transfiguration, Fajardo, Porto Rico, 
and to Witten, a frontier town in South 
Dakota. At Witten there was a thriving 
Sunday school but with no communi- 
cants. The missionary was building a 
chapel in this place, largely with his own 
hands, and the gift of the font was a 
great encouragement to him. 


A JUNIOR PLAY 


NEW play for Junior Auxiliary and 
Sunday-school entertainments, 
called “A Choice of Evils” has recently 
been published by Juniors of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania. The play was drama- 
tized from the Junior book, “Chin Hsing, 
Forward March in China.” It can be 
staged at small cost and with very little 
difficulty, only two scenes being used 
throughout the play, and the changes 
from one scene to the other being very 
easily made. Address all correspondence 
concerning the play to Miss R. E. Jacobs, 
306 Republican Bldg., Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


TO APPLY TO THE APPORTIONMENT AND AID 
THE BOARD IN MEETING ITS APPROPRIATION 


_ Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty-two missionary districts in the 
United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico and Cuba; in forty-three 
dioceses, including missions to the Indians and to the Negroes; to pay the salaries of 
thirty-one bishops, and stipends to 2,553 missionary workers, domestic and foreign; 
also two general missionaries to the Swedes and three missionaries among deaf mutes 
in the Middle West and the South; and to support schools, hospitals and orphanages. 

With all the remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should always be made 
payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, and sent to him, Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing from September ist, 1913, to April ist, 1914. 


| 
| Apportionment | Apportionment 
for Domestic Amount | for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | Received From DIOCESE OR and Foreign | Received From 
MISSIONARY _ Missions, September Ist, MISSIONARY | Missions, September Ist, 
DISTRICT September Ist, 1913, to DISTRICT | September Ist, 19138, to 
913-14 April 1st, 1914 1913-14 April Ist, 1914 
| se 
DEPARTMENT I. DEPARTMENT Ivy. 
Connecticut........ $55,186 $17,625.10 : 
Wictttiere src ears, Scars , 869 922.41 |Alabama.......... $7,465 $477.14 
Massachusetts....... 75,044 30,082.90 “jAtlanta. 3c. see 5,127 1,190.45 
New Hampshire...... 5,644 1,257.37 (East Carolina......... 3,674 773.78 
Rhode Island........ 20,051 623465072 Bloridal a. = os + eae 4,388 1,948.47 
WMeTINONtA cloaca chert 4,691 A 27S200% | Georewae oo. Sack. 3,883 882.83 
W. Massachusetts... . 14,016 4,249-26. |\Kentucky. ........ 7,698 2,301.23 
— =~ Lexington aah. a: 2,369 623.05 
| $179 , 501 O71, 50076" Louisiana... 0. asf. 8,032 2,172.02 
i = MASSISSIDDI. .... cms -c | 4,933 1,025.56 
DEPARTMENT Il. North Carolina..... 5,381 1,401.75 
| South Carolina... | 7,706 2,741.69 
PIVEN ea a terctectat aavayetts 2 $26 , 042 $6,893.06 (Tennessee......... 6,937 1,021.63 
Central New York... . 21,942 ,»(01.92 |Asheville.......... 3,041 887.30 
Kone Istand® 0... sess 63,124 8,496.55 (Southern Florida.....| 1,798 208.04 
INGWaEetecial os ez ae 41,517 11,727.86 | 7 
New Jersey.......... 28,465 6,489.71 | $71,432 $17 , 654.95 
ING WAN OL foie sie. © 266, 389 99,818.34 | 
W. New York........ 26,026 8,585.73 
Porto Rico... 2 Gs. 189 40.00 | 
$473 , 694 $148,813.17 
DEPARTMENT Ul. | DEPARTMENT Y. 
Bethlehem... 2....... $17,067 $3,691.93 iChicago..... 0.0045 $45,203 $8,904. 26 
Wyelawarer coke sea a 834 2,169.26 |FondduLac....... 3, 62 735.40 
PSC ais! Sac letate ate 2,586 391.55 |Indianapolis.....:. 4,424 1,219.20 
TICE co opel ss Sis | 5,601 798.16 |Marquette....°..... 2,210) 239.68 
Harrisburg... 0.6.5. | 10,867 1,786.21 |Michigan......... | 16,740 5,800.24 
Maryland: ........-.- | 29,917 8,042.49 |Michigan City....... 2,503 220.04 
Pennsylvania......../ 147,331 41,544.92 |Milwaukee........ | 12,893 1,868.85 
IPYGESDUTEH Se. oie © oe «i 24,157 6; S6UA0OW) | ODIOn cn irae to. 24,693 6,394.49 
Southern Virginia... ..| 16,165 3,389.90 |Quincy........... 2,352 598.48 
Vaifcin tree SOmere ot 14,358 5,758.31 (Southern Ohio..... 14,722 3,640.28 
Washington......... | 22,266 6,583.73 |Springfield........ | 3,287 17.08 
WR OVAT GIDEA; alana eres: 6,356 2,568.56 |W. Michigan....... | 6,170 1,413.86 
| 
$301, 505 $83,090. 11 | $138,817 $31,054. 86 
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portionment | Apportionment ; 
or Domestic Amount for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | Received From DIOCESE OR and Foreign | Received From 
MISSIONARY Missions, September ist, MISSIONARY Missions, September Ist, 
DISTRICT September ist, 1913, to DISTRICT September Ist, 1913, to 
1913-14 April 1st, 1914 | 1913-14 April Ist, 1914 
i 
DEPARTMENT VI. DEPARTMENT VIII. 
Colorado. sttesnss $9 , 054 $720.35 |California..........:; $11,528 $1,447.69 
iD AoC hes sei, eee eon 3,413 579.07 |Los Angeles......... 12,132 1,558.91 
HOW ASS act Se 8,228 171038239 "Olympian. see 4,666 561.86 
Minnesota.........- 13,169 2), Doo. Da IOLegONnc. ae eee 3,603 712.82 
INVFOMUANE. Fils cates 4,504 801.29 |Sacramento..;...... 2,273: 130.72 
INebrask ain ai cts spice 4,198 819.98" PAllasia sn "ism ores 1,000 480.56 
North Dakota....... 1,678 263.00 Arizona... sen. eee 846 349.65 
South Dakota........ 2,300 997.37 |\Eastern Oregon...... 715 400.00 
Western Colorado... . 594 91.6514 itonolulue sacs acme 2,135 197.70 
Western Nebraska... . 1,344: 401.30" ||Edahio. «52. tec - ances 1,647 268.52 
WY VOM i... ows oe 1,465 Bolle ey INCV AGS «= nae yaa 982 77.06 
4 San Joaquim...) cack ee 1,028 40.30 
$49,947 $8,647.13 |Spokane............ 1,995 518.65 
The Philippines. ..... 500: ||) Gea 
NaS: Sy ew eee 937 108.74 
| $45 , 987 $6,853.18 
DEPARTMENT VII. Aniking torte eee $200 $50.99 
Brazil... .. 250 129.72 
PATICANISA Stay Aa ole onnees $3 , 422 $696.48 |CanalZone.......... 200 16.05 
Loh 2 a ee ene 2, O17 B70 oar WEIR... ae ee Eker 840 20.00 
Kansas 3,955 704) 38>) WEAR. .y Se 0 Dae yadanl) be eich ie, ler 
MiassOmri a a vn 13,160 3826208.) ankow. 0. .c<e nome 250) | Sake eran 
BRE Xt cei od feycks ee Aral ta Sy plo DroLovOOpaciOLO \o.e aes 1604 i Saas 
West Missouri....... 5, 852 (88295. ) Wperia A) Skee ewe 420 297.21 
West Texas.......... 2,115 796.59 |Mexico 420". i pacts 
Eastern Oklahoma. 966 433.90 Shanghai. ...0..... 4. 250") ae 
New Mexico......... 964 26327 6- = LOK VO .. ono ree oe 330 4.69 
North Pexasis cc 406 155.00 |European Ch.’s 1,680 14.20 
Oklahoman? i.is. 242. Tier) 304 ia) alMoreign Wiscell. 0. skies cit eee eee 
Salina fen iepus. choked 919 161.83 | }— 
: | $5,000 $532.86 
t 
$40,901 $11,069.94 Totale. aestq eee $1,307,784 $379, 264.96 
OFFERINGS TO PAY APPROPRIATIONS 
TO APRIL TO APRIL 
_ SOURCE 1, 1914 1, 1913 INCREASE DECREASE 
Mey NOM CONLTEE AGIONS oo) ja: qast west << sw yal nen gee $300,901.66 $853,394.15 27.) j2..: $52,492.49 
PE COME SIGLVEGUBIS cok le tele Wad by vee el eae 27,497.38 oa OBR Gib oso: ee eee 6,591.06 
Semhrony Sundayeschools. oi. .7v cis sabes Weel unl 6,308.82 200765249 25. eee ‘ 13 , 767.42 
4. From Woman’s Auxiliary..... 44,557.10 45; 005537 “aa eee 448.27 
Dua E LOM MCOTESt «kee oe is noel oy Bee tt See 53,180.13 43,762.02 $0. 368.05 eens 
G:  WWiiscellaneous iteme, 0560. a nates 3,960. 74 2,471.77 $1,488.97. <4 2. 
BREAN Ca ch, 2. OF rater GEN edi $436,355.83 $498,797.99 ........... *62, 442.16 
7. Woman’s Auxiliary United Offering............ 42,000.00 me) OO ee 
BE OGAL EG ron, Sach ene Sings tvs use ac ae $478,355.83 $540,797.99 ........... *$62 442.16 


*Part of the decrease shown is due to Easter occurring three weeks later this year than last. 


The receipts 


this year as compared with last year between March 23d and April lst from Parish and Sunday-school offerings 
show a decrease of $23,325.37; allowing for this the net decrease in offerings from September Ist to April Ist is 


$39,116.79. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR 


SEPTEMBER 1ST, 1913, TO AUGUST 31ST, 1914 


AMOUNT NEEDED FOR THE YEAR 


1. Appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad 
2. To replace Reserve Funds temporarily used for the current work 


Amount needed before August 31st, 1914 
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Sot ery MEL eer lease sc $1,455,427. 
197 , 294.42 


Was + See $1, 652,721.59 
"478" 355. 83 


_.. $1,174, 365.76 


17 


ans 


